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OSH BILLINGS said that “the only thing some underwear is 
good for is to make a fellow sc.atch and forget his other troubles. 


THAT WAS BEFORE THE DAY OF 


Wright’s Health Underwear 


It is the fleece of comfort, and can’t scratch 


Keeping out the cold and keeping in the bodily heat is only the 
beginning of the good work of Wright's Health Under- 
wear. It stands guard over the sensitive skin, preventing that 
sudden closing of the pores which causes colds, coughs, and con- 
gestion in various parts of the. body. 

Wright's Health Underwear, made bya recent process, 
of selected high-grade wool, is the best on the market. Yet it is 
in reach of people of moderate means. Not a fad nor gimcrack. 
Just a sensible “loop-knit’”? woolen garment, lined with the fleece of 
comfort. 


Wright’s 3° Ribbed Underwear 


Is a product based upon the need of an underwear with an unusually wide 
range of elasticity. It is knit on patented improved Spring Needle Knit- 
ting Machines, which produce a fabric of wonderful elastic properties. 
This makes a garment that positively keeps its shape under all conditions 
of extreme hard usage. It is so constructed that it stretches to fit per- 
fectly any form, and when taken off the body resumes its normal shape 
and size. It is this permanently springy effect which characterizes it as 
unique among underwear. Made in beautiful fabrics of cotton, also wool. 
Inquire at your dealer’s for WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR, and always look for 
the woven lable trade-mark. WRIGHT'S 


Oz Td “Dressing for Health,” a valuable Fol Or 
e an TRADE MARK 
nectiet, ‘Shee, RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 56 Franklin St. N.Y. 





BECAUSE 


every man or woman who selects 
a pair of shoes or slippers in which 
the elastic side panels are made from 


As Supplied to Many High Schools 
HUB GORE FABRIC throughout the Country. 


has Our standing guarantee that it 


will give satisfactory service for two 

years from date of stamp, or we will 

put in new goring free of charge. 
Look for the little heart trademark 


dey the gine tn Selb sides of the ales, For ASTRONORICAL and TERRESTRIAL USE. 


Write to-day for our guarantee certif- From the smez‘lest pocket size to the largest 
icate. Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 


HUB GORE MAKERS QUEEN & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 1233-17 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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Survey of the World 


Mr. Roosevelt’s 


Victory in New York the contest be- 


tween Mr. Roose- 
velt and the “Old Guard” politicians of 
his party in the State, the convention of 
the New York Republicans, at Saratoga, 
last week, excited much interest thruout 
the country. Before the delegates 
assembled it was known that a majority 
of them would vote to make Mr. Roose- 
velt temporary chairman, and that Vice- 
President Sherman, whom the State 
Committee had selected for this office, 
would be defeated. William Barnes, Jr., 
Louis F. Payn and other members of 
the “Old Guard,” predicted that the 
party would be beaten at the polls, and 
asserted that Mr. Roosevelt had ob- 
tained a majority only by the aid of 
Kederal officeholders. Mr. Barnes pub- 
lished a statement in which he declared 
that the elevation of Mr. Roosevelt was 
sought by means of the humiliation of 
the President and that Mr. Roosevelt 
was the champion of doctrines which 
were,a menace to public order. There 
was a stormy meeting of the State Com- 
mittee. Mr. Sherman had written a let- 
ter asking for an investigation of .the 
charge that the committee’s vote in his 
favor had been obtained by deceit and 
misrepresentation. Hard words were 
used in the discussion, the friends of 
Mr. Roosevelt saying that votes for 
Mr. Sherman had been obtained by the 
assertion that President Taft desired 
him to be chosen. At last the committee 
voted, 22 to 15, that th:re had been no 
deceit. Following this meeting, Mr. 
Roosevelt said the discussion — had 
proved that “trickery was used in the 
effort to win a majority and keep the 
management of the party under the con- 


Owing mainly to 


trol of men who have been discredited 
by their actions. Our fight,” he con- 
tinued, “is squarely against corruption 
and the unclean bossis.n which has bred 
corruption. The men who by trickery 
kept control of the State Committee, 
and who now come here in the effort to 
dominate the convention, are the very 
men who are responsible for the corrup- 
tion which produced Allds and for all 
that has been discreditable in the party 
management.” On the first day of the 
convention the chairman of the State 
Committee announced the selection of 
Mr. Sherman. Whereupon a delegate 
nominated Mr. Roosevelt. Speeches 
followed. Abraham Gruber denounced 
the ex-President, recalling nearly all of 
the incidents in his career which have 
been the subject of hostile criticism. He 
urged the convention to try to “prevent 
a third term or something worse.” In 
reply Mr. Prendergast, Comptroller of 
New York City, said Mr. Roosevelt had 
been raised up providentially for the 
present exigency. He spoke of “the an- 
gry frothings of Barnes,” denying that 
officeholders had been subjected to 
pressure, or that the present movement 
had for its purpose “the nomination of 
any one for President in 1912.” For 
Mr. Roosevelt, 567 votes were cast; for 
Vice-President Sherman, 445. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s address, upon taking the 
chair, was regarded as a temperate and 
conservative one. Reviewing with satis- 
faction the record of recent legislation 
at Washington, and the record at Al- 
bany while Mr. Hughes has been Gover- 
nor, he declared that the first duty of 
the party was to “war against dishon- 
esty, against corruption in politics, 
against corruption in business, and 
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above all, against the degrading alliance 
of crooked business’ and crooked poli- 
tics; the alliance which adds strength to 
the already powerful corrupt boss.” 
Concerning direct nominations at pri- 
maries he said: 

“Democracy means nothing unless the peo- 
ple rule. The rule of the boss is the negation 
of democracy. It is absolutely essential that 
the people should exercise self-control and self- 
mastery, and he is a foe to popular govern- 
ment who in any way causes them to lose such 
self-control and self-mastery, whether from 
without or within. But it must ke literally 
self-control and not control by outsiders. We 
should at once introduce in this State the sys- 
tem of direct nominations in the primaries, so 
that the people shall be able themselves to de- 
cide who the candidates shall be instead of be- 
ing limited merely to choosing between candi- 
dates with whose nomination they have had 
nothing to do.” 


It was plain that the convention was con- 
trolled by Mr. Roosevelt and his sup- 
porters. On the second day Senator 
Root was made permanent chairman, and 
the platform was reported. Concerning 
this there was no contest, except with re- 
spect to direct primaries. For the “Old 
Guard,” Speaker Wadsworth offered and 
defended a minority report on this sub- 
ject, favoring primaries only for the elec- 
tion of delegates to conventions and of 
members of party committees. Mr. 
Barnes also deplored “radicalism” and 
“nostrums,” predicting that the plan pro- 
posed in the platform would lead to the 
adoption of the initiative and referendum 
and the recall. Mr. Roosevelt vigorously 
defended the majority report. “We trust 
the people,” said he; “you do not.” He 
urged the party to be progressive, to take 
the lead. Sooner or later it would be 
compelled to accept direct nominations. 
The minority report was rejected by a 
vote of 610 to 403. In the evening the 
ticket was made. Mr. Roosevelt nomin- 
ated Henry L. Stimson for Governor. 
For him 684 votes were cast, and for 
Congressman W. S. Bennet 242. In 
nominating Mr. Stimson, the ex-Presi- 
dent said he had appointed him District- 
Attorney in New York City at a time 
when a first-class man was needed in the 
place, because there was hard work to be 
done in the prosecution of powerful cor- 
porations. He spoke of Mr. Stimson’s 
successful prosecution of the Sugar 
Trust and of great railroad companies 
guilty of paying rebates. “We put him 
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in,” said he, “and he made good.” Mr. 
Stimson, forty-three years old, is a grad- 
uate of Yale, and for a time was a part- 
ner of Senator Root. It was due to his 
action that the Government recovered 
nearly $3,500,000 from the Sugar Trust 
and other companies in the sugar trade, 
and that several employees or officers of 
the Trust were convicted. He also pro- 
cured the conviction of Charles W. 
Morse, the banker, who was sentenced to 
be imprisoned fifteen years. Since his 
retirement from office, a year and a half 
ago, he has been employed by the Gov- 
ernment in connection with the Sugar 
Trust cases. President Taft and Gov- 
ernor Hughes have sent him messages of 
hearty congratulation. After the con- 
vention Mr. Barnes said he was for the 
ticket. He hoped that Mr. Stimson 
would not be “so sycophantic” as the ma- 
jority of the convention had been, and 
that he would not be “deceived by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s political vagaries.” Vice- 
President Sherman said he accepted the 
result complacently, altho the convention 
had been “absolutely dominated by one 
man, and its every action had been taken 
at his bidding.” He exprest his disap- 
proval of that part of the platform which 
relates to direct nominations. 
s ‘ 

The New York Republi- 
can platform begins with 
a declaration of “relent- 
less warfare upon official and legislative 
wrongdoing in this State.” It promises 
that the inquiry now in progress (sug- 
gested by the Allds investigation) shall 
be a thoro one. “The crimes which 
have been committeed have involved 
members of both parties, and the fact 
that some: of the wrongdoers have mas- 
queraded under the name of Republican 
neither has gained nor shall gain for them 
immunity from punishment by Republi- 
cans. The crook and grafter and the 
unfaithful man in public service shall be 
put out and kept out.” The platform 
then says: 

“We enthusiastically indorse the progressive 
and statesmanlike leadership of William How- 
ard Taft, and declare our pride in the ‘achieve- 
ments of his first eighteen months as Presi- 
dent of the United States. Each succeeding 
month since his inauguration has confirmed 


the nation in its high esteem of his greatness 
of character, intellectual ability, sturdy com- 


The Saratoga 
Platform 
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mon sense, extraordinary patience and perse- 
verance, broad and statesmanlike comprehen- 
sion of public questions, and unfaltering and 
unswerving adherence to duty.” 

After a long enumeration of his achieve- 
ments, the new tariff law is warmly com- 
mended. It has “reduced the average 
rate of all duties 11 per cent.,” and has 
turned a national deficit into a surplus. 
Its average rate is less than that of the 
Wilson law, and, “unlike the Democratic 
law, its great reductions of duty have not 
stopped industry nor deprived labor of 
anv part of its hire.” In providing for 
a Tariff Board it “affords the means of 
still more accurately determining the dif- 
ference in cost of production at home and 
abroad.” A Republican Congress “is 
necessary to provide appropriations for 
this board and to assure business and 
labor that changes in rates will be made 
only to equalize this difference in cost.” 
It is urged that Congress should by a 
joint rule permit the consideration and 
revision of separate schedules. “Ad- 
vances in the cost of living are only the 
local reflection of a tendency that is 
world wide, and cannot truthfully be said 
to be due to the present tariff.” The 
record of the recent session of Congress 
is then reviewed and the appointment of 
Governor Hughes to the Supreme Court 
is commended. In his four years’ admin- 
istration, the platform says, he “appealed 
to the conscience and intelligence of the 
people, and championed legislation de- 
manded by the moral sense of the com- 
munity.”. Among the new laws enacted 
upon his recommendation those relating 
to race-track gambling, public service 
commissions, insurance and banking are 
mentioned. The platform points with 
satisfaction also to several new laws in 
the interest of workingmen, promises 
that agriculture shall continue to be en- 
couraged, and favors the conservation, 
development and utilization of New 
York’s natural resources, “under condi- 
tions, however, which will protect and 
safeguard the rights of the State.” It 
demands “the most rigid economy” in 
every department. The paragraph con- 
cerning direct nominations is as follows: 


“To Governor Hughes is due the credit for 
arousing the interest of the people and con- 
vincing them of the need of directly electing 
their party officers and directly nominating 
their party candidates. We promise legislation 
which will enact these principles into law.” 
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On account Of this platform and passages 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s opening address, the 
Des Moines (Iowa) News, which is said 
to be the organ of Senator Cummins, 
published the following remarks: 

“Roosevelt selects as his permanent chair- 
man Elihu Root, who is the incarnation of the 
doctrine of dollars in politics. Roosevelt, 
bringing with him Taft, Ballinger, Wicker- 
sham, Root, J. P. Morgan, Tawney, Lurton, 
Hitchcock and all the motley crew of pluto- 
crats, the Hessians of privilege, cannot enlist 
in the army of insurgency. He cannot swal- 
low the insurgent movement, and insurgency 
will not swallow him, with his indorsement of 
the tariff bill and of the President, with his 
Roots and Griscoms. Taft isn’t welcome as 
a recruit, and Roosevelt’s room is far prefer- 
able to his company.” 


At the conven- 
tion of the New 
York Democrats, 
in Rochester, there was some delay, ow- 
ing to the refusal of Mayor William J. 
Gaynor to be a candidate or accept a 
nomination. His first letter, sent to Mr. 
Dix, chairman of the State Committee, 
was not regarded as conclusive. He said 
in it that he was not a candidate. ‘“‘May 
I add,” he continued, “that as a matter 
of fact the office of Mayor of New 
York, considering the power and the 
constant occasion for the exercise of the 
highest functions of free government 
lodged in it, is second to no office in this 
country save one.” In his second letter 
he said: “Make it plain that if nomi- 
nated I would decline to accept. I could 
not abandon to their fate the splendid 
men whom I have appointed to office, 
and who are working so hard for good 
government, nor could I abandon the 
people of the city of New York after so 
short a service.” It was plain that con- 
trol of the situation was held by Charles 
F. Murphy, the Tammany leader. Near- 
ly all reports are in agreement, however, 
to the effect that he did not exercise his 
power, but urged the delegates outside 
of the greater city to unite in supporting 
some one in their territory. At the 
opening session, ex-Judge Alton B. 
Parker, formerly Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency, was temporary 
chairman. In a very long address he 
attacked Mr. Roosevelt, denounced the 
latter’s “new nationalism,” and reviewed 
the history of tariff legislation, asserting 
that there had been a corrupt alliance of 


New York 
Democratic Convention 
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the Republican political machines with 
the Trusts and corporations for the ben- 
efit of the campaign fund. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s career and opinions were the sub- 
ject of a large part of the address of 
the permanent chairman, Herbert r. 
Bissell. Not until midnight on the 30th 
was a nomination for Governor made, 
and then it was given to John A. Dix, 
of Albany, chairman of the State Com- 
mittee, who at first had said he would 
not take it, and whose name had not ap- 
peared in any of the current lists of pos- 
sible candidates. His final condition 
was that the other aspirants should unite 
for his support. All withdrew except 
Congressman Sulzer, who received 16 
votes, while 434 were cast for Dix. The 
nominee is a banker and an owner of 
lumber and paper mills. He was born 
in 1860, and is a nephew of the John A. 
Dix who sent, in 1861, the message: “If 
any man attempts to haul down the 
American flag, shoot him on the spot.” 
In a message of congratulation Mayor 
Gaynor said: 

“Every man, without regard to par- 
tisan politics, honors the convention for re- 
fusing to enter into alliance or a truce with 
corrupt influences, or with common libellers 
or scamps, whether living here or chiefly in 
Europe in show and splendor, or elsewhere 
out of the State except now and then, about 
election time.” 

Mr. Hearst, whose attitude toward the 
nomination has excited some interest, is 
in Europe. 
& 
The platform of the New 
ag —" York Democrats begins 
and ends with denuncia- 
tion of the “new nationalism” of Mr. 
Roosevelt. At the outset, the party 
“pledges itself anew to the old national- 
ism embodied in the Constitution,” de- 
clares that all powers not specifically 
granted to the Federal Government be- 
long to and of right must be exercised by 
the States in their sovereign capacity, op- 
poses any usurpation of the rights of the 
‘States by the Federal Government, and 
condemns “all attacks upon the Supreme 
Court.” At the end, the platform says: 

“Lastly, we solemnly declare our inflexible 
opposition to the so-called ‘new Nationalism.’ 
Its inventors put this forward as if it were 
progressive, while in reality it is sheer reac- 
tion to tyrannical methods long ago shaken 
off by the free peoples of the world, often- 
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times at cruel cost in treasure and blood. The 
settlers of our country fled from Europe to 
escape it. Whatever advance its adoption 
would bring is advance toward Socialism. 
They would have to abandon freedom. They 
would reduce the States to prefectures gov- 
erned from Washington. They would clothe 
the President with power to declare what is 
lawful—a power usurped by one President in 
the case of a giant corporation absorbing a 
competitor. Such a ‘new Nationalism’ would 
lay the meddling hand of a bureaucracy upon 
every industry, increasing the burdens of tax- 
ation, making the struggle for life still harder, 
and compelling every American workman to 
carry on his back a Federal inspector. Against 
all this exaltation of Federal centralization 
power to the destruction of home rule, against 
this despair of representative government 
against this contemptuous impatience of 
the restraints of the law and of the decisions 
of the courts—we contend, in supreme confi- 
dence, that the people of this State and of this 
nation will not forget the noble heritage of 
their past, but upon that foundation will build 
the still nobler progress of their future.” 

In the course of an attack upon the new 
tariff law, it is asserted that it has “even 
increased the exactions of former Repub- 
lican tariffs, and placed great additional 
burdens upon the shoulders of the aver- 
age man, thereby largely contributing to 
the present high cost of living.” Only by 
an honest revision downward “can this 
excessive cost of living be lessened.” 
Fourteen vears of Republican rule “have 
brought us to a point where the prices of 
the necessaries of life are almost without 
precedent.” Much is said about Repub- 
lican extravagance and legislative cor- 
ruption. Concerning direct nominations 
the platform has the following para- 
graph: 

“We declare in favor of State-wide direct 
primaries to insure to the people the right to 
choose members of political committees and 
to nominate candidates for public office.” 
The popular election of United States 
Senators, extension and development of 
the parcels post, a Constitutional amenc- 
ment to permit the imposition of an in- 
come tax, and extension of the merit sys- 
tem, are favored. The paragraphs con- 
cerning agriculture and workingmen are 
similar to those of the Republican plat- 
form. 

& 


It is now denied at Caracas 
that diplomatic relations 
with Colombia have been 
severed by Venezuela. The Venezuelan 
Minister to Colombia has been directed 
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to remain at Bogota. It is understood 
that Colombia objects to certain parts of 
the treaty negotiated in June, 1909, 
which provide for a cession of territory 
to Venezuela, and refuses to give up the 
land in question. Many who were 
exiled from Nicaragua by Zelaya or 
Madriz are now returning. A train load 
of them came up to Managua from the 
port of Corinto last week. At Leon 4 
mob attacked the train with stones and 
pistol shots, crying “Death to Estrada!” 
Several of the exiles were injured. Es- 
trada sent 400 soldiers to Leon. The 
bodies of Groce and Cannon, the two 
Americans who were shot by order of 
Zelaya, in the early days of the revolu- 
tion, were buried at Fort San Carlos. 
They are now to be taken up and placed 
in graves at Granada, where a monument 
will be erected to their memory. In 
a civil suit against Charles F. W. Neely, 
who had charge of the finance bureau of 
the Post Office Department at Havana 
during the American occupation of 
Cuba, our Government obtained a judg- 
ment of $112,000. The criminal suit 
against him, for embezzlement, was 
dropped because of the Cuban general 
amnesty act. It has now been decided by 
the courts that our Government is en- 
titled to the $20,000 which he deposited 
as cash bail. A large section of the 
Panama Canal cut at Culebra was filled 
up two weeks ago by a great landslide 
from the adjacent mountain. 
; & 


The British cotton 
trade was threatened 
on the first of. this 
month with a disastrous stoppage on 
account of a labor dispute originated in 
a very slight difference of opinion be- 
tween employers and operators as to the 














The Lancashire 
Lockout 


duties of their men. The Oldham Card-. 


room Association objected to the re- 
quirement of cleaning the machinery at 
the end of the day with cotton waste, 
and in accordance with this decision 
George Howe, a grinder at the Fern 
Mill, refused the task. He was dis- 
charged, whereupon the Cardroom 
\ssociation declared a strike of. all 
members of the union. The operatives 
refused to submit to arbitration the 
question as to who had broken the 
agreement between the Federation of 
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Employers and labor unions. The Fern 
Mill remained closed for three months, 
but on September 19 the Employers’ 
Federation determined to force the mat- 
ter to a settlement and announced for 
October 1 a general lockout in all the 
mills unless the Fern Mill was reopened. 
An effort was then made for arbitration, 
and employees and employers were 
brought to agree to it, except on one 
matter; both sides stuck on the point 
which had started the trouble, that is, 
the employment of Howe. The Card- 
room Workers’ Amalgamation demand- 
ed his reinstatement in the Fern Mill, 
while the employers insisted that the 
mill should be opened without Howe, 
altho they offered to pay him wages if 
the case was decided against them by 
the arbitrators. George Askwith, K. C., 
Comptroller-General of the Commercial 
Labor and Statistical Department of the 
Board of Trade, visited Manchester for 
the purpose of arranging a settlement, 
but found both parties obdurate. The 
lockout went into effect on October 1, 
and threw 150,000 men out of employ- 
ment. As the interests involved are so 
tremendous, it is probable that some 
compromise on the disputed matter will 
be arranged, perhaps by a place being 
found for Howe in some other mill. 
a 

The streets of the 
Riots in Berlin Moabit section of the 

German capital were 
the scene of furious conflicts between 
police and people from September 26 to 
30. The disorder originated in the 
strike of the workmen of Kupfer & Co., 
coal dealers, and in the efforts of the 
police to prevent street meetings and 
parades by the strikers and their sympa- 
thizers. Men and women took part in 
the figliting, shooting from the win- 
dows, aud throwing stones, flower pots, 
coal and bricks at the police, as they 
passed below in the streets. The most 
dangerous of these household missiles 
was a lighted lamp, which was thrown 
by a woman at a squad of police invad- 
ing her flat, and burned several of them. 
Windows were broken and stores were 
looted. The rioters tore down the lamp- 
posts of several streets in the precinct, 
so the fighting was carried on in the 
dark every night, except for the bonfires 
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of furniture and mattresses on the pave- 
ment and the searchlights and magne- 
sium torches of the police. The author- 
ities have not called for troops or de- 
clared martial law, but 4,000 police have 
been employed in patrolling the dis- 
turbed district and in preventing strike 
sympathizers and hoodlums from enter- 
ing it. Orders were given them to scat- 
ter all groups and arrest all rioters, 
using sabers and revolvers wherever 
necessary, and these orders have been 
carried out in the most brutal manner. 
They rode at full speed thru the streets 
packed with people, leaving a trail of 
wounded persons behind them. In one 
charge at a procession carrying a red 
flag thru the Kleiner Tiergarten about a 
hundred persons were injured. The 
hospitals are full, altho most of the 
wounded took refuge in their homes in 
order to avoid arrest. Many innocent 
spectators, including women and chil- 
dren, are among the victims of the po- 
lice. One was a boy of sixteen return- 
ing to his home from confirmation, 
when he got into a crowd and had one 
of his arms almost cut off by a police- 
man’s sword. The police at first struck 
with the flat of their swords, but in the 
later conflicts slashed and shot freely. 
Four newspaper men, correspondents of 
the New York Times, Sun and World 
and Reuter’s Agency, were watching the 
affair from a taxicab on a well-lighted 
and tolerably quiet street when they 
were attacked by half a dozen policemen 
and badly cut and beaten before the 
chauffeur could get them out of the 
way. No attention was paid to their 
protestations or display of permits from 
the police. Police Commissioner von 
Jagow, in reply to their letter of protest, 
justified the action of the police, so the 
matter will be taken up diplomatically. 
Joseph C. Grew, the second secretary of 
the American Embassy, has presented a 
formal note to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, asking for an investigation of 
the assault. The British Government 
has taken the same action. 
Js 


The Pepe end hes Vatican continues to 
agitated over any ex- 

the Mayor : : 
pression of the antagon- 
ism existing in Italy against the Papacy. 
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A thorn in the flesh quite as annoying as 
the Methodist Mission is the Mayor or 
Syndic of Rome, Signor Nathan, who as 
a Free Mason, a Hebrew, and a Socialist, 
is trebly obnoxious as a ruler of a city 
which the Pope still claims as his own. 
On September 20, the occasion of the 
fortieth anniversary of the overthrow of 
the temporal power of the Pope by the 
entrance of King Victor Emmanuel IT 
into Rome, Mayor Nathan had delivered 
an address which attacked the doctrine 
as well as the policy of the Catholic 
Church. Official protests were sent out 
by the Vatican to the Catholic Powers 
and a letter of Pope Pius X to the Car- 
dinal Vicar-General was made public itf 
which the Pope expresses his deep sor- 
row that a public official in the perform- 
ance of his duty should make such a blas- 
phemous and offensive attack on the 
Church and religion. He asks the Roman 
Catholics of the entire world to unite in 
prayers that the Church be not subjected 
to such outrage in the future. Mayor 
Nathan has published a reply in which he 
asserts his right of freedom of speech: 

“If I have offended the law I will answer 
before the courts. If I have offended the duty 
of my office, the citizens must judge me. If I 
have offended religion, my conscience, with- 
out any intermediary, will answer before God.” 
Signor Nathan also seizes the opportun- 
ity’ to repeat his charges against the 
Papacy in the following language: 

“I am not the author or inventor of the 
plan to banish from the schools and semin- 
aries the whole daily press, nor have I imag- 
ined the solemn condemnations of Christian 
democracy, the Modernists, the Sillonists, and 
all those anxiously seeking a faith which rec- 
onciles the intellect and thé heart, tradition 
and evolution, science and religion. 

“T have not molded together the dogma of 
the ritual and religion, thus denying the con- 
solation of the faith to those who could not 
blindly submit to the changeable instructions 
and will of men; nor have I failed to respect 
other people’s beliefs or been lacking in my 
regard for the Pontiff as a man called to the 
highest office, who within the limits of his 
heart and intellect sacrifices his whole being 
for love and goodness according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience.” 

Numerous messages of sympathy and 
indignation have been received at the 
Vatican from Catholics in all parts of the 


~world. The clerical papers demand the 


removal of Mayor Nathan by the Gov- 
ernment for having violated the law of 
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guarantees and the Italian Constitution, 

which declares the Catholic religion a re- 

ligion of the State. It is not at all proba- 

ble that the Italian Government will take 

such action, for Mayor Nathan has a 

strong popular following in the capital. 
a) 


The Egyptian National- 
ist Congress which was 
to meet in Paris the last 
of September, was held in Brussels in- 
stead, the French Government having 
refused to permit their meeting in Paris. 
This action is naturally pleasing to Great 
3ritain and contributes to the entente 
cordiale, but doubtless the French Gov- 
ernment had also reasons of its own for 
not desiring the presence of the Nation- 
alists. France has tacitly agreed to the 
continuance of the British occupation of 
Egypt in consideration of getting a free 
hand in Morocco, and the Pan-Islamic 
propaganda of the Egyptian Nationalists 
threatens equally to disturb her African 
colonies of Tunis and Algeria. One of 
the more moderate of the Nationalist 
organs, the Noayad, uses such language 
as the following phrase: “France has 


The Egyptian 
Nationalists 


seized the heart of Morocco with its poi- 
soned talons and sucked the blood from 


its veins until it is ready to die. The 
Mohammedan countries in the possession 
of France have suffered from injustice 
and barbarity to such a point that the 
boats following ihe African coast can 
hear the groans beneath the roof of every 
house in these regions.” The Nationalist 
Congress was presided over by Moham- 
med Bey Farid. He held England re- 
sponsible for the prohibition of the meet- 
ing in Paris and alluded in compliment- 
ary terms to France as well as Belgium 
in his opening address. Mohammed 
Farid stated that the program of his party 
could be exprest in two words, “Evacua- 
tion” and “Constitution.” The freedom 
of Egypt had been lost thru the machina- 
tions of British imperialists and cosmo- 
politan financiers. The Suez Canal being 
an international channel of trade should 
be under the control of Egypt and the in- 
dependence of this country guaranteed 
by all the Powers. This question would 
be brought up before the next peace con- 
ference. He declared that Egypt had not 
prospered under English control and he 
denounced Roosevelt for acting “as the 
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mouthpiece for Sir Edward Grey.” He 
declared that the Egyptian people were 
quite capable of self-government and 
should be allowed to demonstrate their 
capacity. Eighty persons were in attend- 
ance upon the Congress, including some 
of the Socialist members of the Belgian 
and French Parliaments and Mr. Keir 
Hardie, member of that of Great Britain. 


& 


Now that the Asiatic 
The Spread of cholera is admitted to 
Cholera exist in Naples the Medi- 
terranean steamship lines refuse to call 
at that port for either passengers or mer- 
chandise, consequently Neapolitan com- 
merce is at a standstill. This aspect of 
the affair, however, is not worrying other 
countries, for there is a general feeling 
that Naples deserves punishment for its 
failure to report the presence of the dis- 
ease in the city. The French Govern- 
ngent has made an official protest against 
the action of the authorities in giving a 
clean bill of health to vessels bound for 
French ports. They might have succeed- 
ed in concealing the truth for a longer 
period if it had not happened that four 
Neapolitans who had gone to Rome came 
down with the cholera and one of them 
died. The Mayor of Naples was there- 
upon called to Rome for a consultation 
with Signor Luzzatti, President of the 
Council, with the result that the muni- 
cipality of Naples changed its tactics 
from denial and inactivity to avowal and 
sanitation. It is still suspected that the 
official reports are not frank enough, for 
they have given as the highest for any 
one day twenty-four new cases and four- 
teen deaths, while it is generally sup- 
posed that the hundred or more deaths 
laid to gastroenteritis are really victims 
of the cholera. The authorities are, how- 
ever, making a strong effort to force the 
population to take the necessary precau- 
tions against the spread of the disease. 
The oyster beds along the city front have 
been closed and the sale of fruit and fish 
prohibited. The tourists and a large pro- 
portion of the better classes of the popu- 
lation have fled from Naples. Cases of 
cholera are reported from Turin, Leg- 
horn and Palermo as well as Apulia and 
Foggia, where it first broke out. Turkey 
and Hungary are also widely infected. 














HENRY L. STIMSON, 
Republican candidate for Governor of New York. 


Mr. Stimson is 43 years old. He was born in New York City, graduated from Yale University and from 
the Harvard Law School. He became a junior member of Elihu Root’s law firm, and in 1902 two of its 
members formed the firm of Winthrop & Stimson. In 1906 President Roosevelt appointed him as Federal 
District Attorney for the Southern District of New York. This gave him immediate ‘important work in 
prosecuting corporations guilty of violations of law. First came the prosecution of the New York Central Rail- 
road for rebating. This case was fought by the ablest lawyers, but the Central Railroad was proved guilty 
after appeals to the Supreme Court and had to pay $108,000, and other railroads accepted the decision with- 
out fighting. Then, after a number of smuggling cases, Mr. Charles W. Morse was convicted for juggling with 
the funds of the National Bank of North America, and is now serving a sentence of fifteen years in the 
penitentiary at Atlanta. Most sensational of all was his prosecution of the sugar frauds which followed, ending 
with the imprisonment of a number of the guilty officials and the recovery of $3,435,365 for past duties. He 
is an indefatigable worker, has a remarkable grasp of all facts related to a case, and has won the confidence 
of the people who know that it is only an incorruptible man who would relentlessly pursue wealthy guilt to 
its exposure and punishment. He has won his nomination much as Governor Hughes won his, not by suing 
for office, but by doing his fearless duty till office sought him. His first appointment to public office he owes 
to Mr. Roosevelt, and it was Mr. Roosevelt’s urgency which carried the convention which nominated him. Like 
Mr. Roosevelt, he is fond of outdoor sports and hunting of big game. 
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Patriotism and 





HE evolutionist attempts to tell us 
| where we came from and the the- 
ologian where we are going. Most 

of us have misgivings as to the conclu- 
sion of either of these leaders of 
thought, but one thing it is possible we 
may agree upon, and that is where we 
are—that we are here. We are here, to- 
day, in the best country since the dawn 


of creation, in the best year of the cen-- 


tury, thus far; and today is the best day 
of the year, and now is the best hour of 
the day to men who can see it. 

The metaphysician says that there is 
some question about whether we are all 
here or not, and he tells us, with some 
color of truth, that here and now are 
not the same to any two creatures or 
beings upon the earth. But that is all a 
matter of individual consciousness. No 
two men, on a rare summer morning, 
can look at the trees and flowers and the 
sky above them 
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Political Peace 


withering words of the other the world 
seems to shrink and groan and every- 
thing seems to portray death. 

We walk together, the optimist and 
pessimist, the man of hope and joy and 
the man of sorrows; one singing a ho- 
sanna, the other a dirge, both amid the 
same outward surroundings. 

Applying these facts to the philosophy 
of life I have come to the conclusion 
that gratitude is the one great element of 
true, pure patriotism. Only a grateful 
man can be a real patriot. Only a grate- 
ful people can be truly and sincerely 
patriotic. Optimism is the word. As 
a man thinketh in his heart, says the 
Wise Man, so is he. It is that which is 
within which projects the vision and 
men walk side by side in this world of 
ours, the one in heaven, the other in 
hell. It is ail a question of our reali- 
zation of the blessings which we have. 


There is a great 





with the same real- 
ization of the 
beauty and vastness 
of the universe in 
which we live. The 
black and somber 
crow and the joy- 
ous lark fly thru the 
same atmosphere, 
under the same sky, 
and alight on the 
same tree. The 
music of the night- 
ingale and the hoot 
of the owl mingle 
in the common 
night. 

The optimist and 
the pessimist speak 
from the same plat- 
form, but the au- 
ditor catches the 
words of one which 
brings to him a 
revelation of beauty 


and life and faith and hope. All things 


seem to open to him serenely and he is 
in touch with infinity, while under the 
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deal in_ politics 
which is sham and 
evanescent, but 
when we strip off 
the mask and get 
down to -the real 
subject, our coun- 
try, we shall find 
that one general 
sentiment of love 
pervades the com- 
mon heart. Ours 
is a land blessed as 
no other since the 
dawn of creation, 
as prosperous from 
sea to sea, as it has 
ever been, at least, 
with _ inequalities 
and injustice and 
wrongs to right, it 
may be, as there 
have always been; 
but from our starry 
banner today there 
shines every reason for hope, every rea- 
son for faith in our country, and even in 
our public servants, who are so frequent- 
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ly of late a target for criticism and de- 
nunciation. 

It is a wonderful age and a wonderful 
day. We are heirs not only of the 
blessings which have come to us since 
the days of our fathers on this continent, 
but of all the rich and wondrous past; 
and every hero, every martyr, every 
scholar, every philosopher, every poet, 
every musician lays the wealth of genius 
and self-sacrifice at our feet. We are 
not perfect. The Republican party is 
not perfect. The Democratic party is 
not perfect. But we are all pretty good 
fellows. We are all trying to do our 
duty from our standpoint of right and 
patriotism. You will notice all thru his- 
tory how things shift and change—how 
prone we are to watch the weather vane 
and tack to every breeze that comes to 
us laden with a promise of votes, and it 
is possibly true that the average Con- 
gressman, for instance, thinks too much 
of his job. But in the realm of politics 
the same principle of optimism and pes- 
simism pervades and is largely accounta- 
ble. 

We have found it impossible to trans- 
late our ideas of government into real 


life except thru the instrumentalities of 


parties. This is at least a government 
for the people. Our fathers gave us a 
country designed to be a government by 
the people. They could not accomplish 
a government by the people, however, 
except as the people exercise the func- 
tions of government. But thru the in- 
strumentality of political organizations, 
slowly and by degrees, we are carrying 
into effect, imperfectly as yet, the great 
ideals of true government. 

We often hear it said that no govern- 
ment should do for the individual that 
which the individual can do for himself; 
but the best government is unquestion- 
ably that which does the most for its 
people as a whole, which uplifts man 
toward liberty, toward a wider range of 
intelligence, toward a truer patriotism, 
toward grander and nobler ideals. Gov- 
ernment for the people, in its last anal- 
ysis, should open the avenues of infinite 
possibility to the individual. In the 
home and by the fireside we all have our 
ideas of what such a government should 
be, of what its laws should be, but we do 
not agree. We must put an active and 
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practical force out into the world to 
fight for those ideas, and accomplish, as 
far as possible, our ideals in actual gov- 
ernment ; and the more efficient-the force 
the grander the results will be. .We are 
all imperfect, and the individual must 
constantly yield his views upon specific 
questions of legisiation, but with cohe- 
sive power the party must move to- 
gether to accomplish the best results at- 
tainable. We cannot accomplish the 
good individually that we can as a party. 

I believe in my political party. I glory 
in its history. I glory in the thought 
that it was born in the night of human 
bondage and that its first cry was a cry 
for human liberty and human rights. I 
am proud of the way it has moved along 
the line of progress, with a fair degree 
of success, for fifty years. The experi- 
ence which we have obtained in these 
fifty years is worth more to us than our 
national wealth. The genius of our na- 
tional life has quickened the pulse of 
the whole world and sent new blood to 
the brain of the age in which we live. 
And I believe that the good achieved in 
the past warrants faith in the future and 
justifies loyalty, even to the extent of 
sacrificing some personal antagonism to 
individual measures which the party as a 
whole approves. I believe that the grave 
lesson of today is that we must stop 
quarreling by the way; that there is 
nothing to be gained in true and endur- 
ing progress by bickering over trifles 
and distrusting our fellow men, our 
party, our nation. ; 

Faith is the root and foundation of 
this republic—faith in that which is 
good, faith in the good which is in man. 
We all know the history of that marvel- 
ous character te whom we look as the 
father of the Republican party. We all 
know that the great, simple, democratic 
Lincoln had, preéminently, faith in man 
—faith in the good that is in man. 
When he came to Washington, despised 
by the cultured East, bitterly denounced 
by the South, and almost unknown ev- 
erywhere, he came with unfaltering faith 
in the good which was in his fellow men. 
He conquered because there is something 
invincible and irresistible in the man of 
faith, Humanity follows the man of 
faith—faith in the good that is in man- 
kind. 
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The antithesis is suspicion, and sus- 
picion is one of the greatest enemies of 
the race and of all progress. It is in the 
world about us. It is in local and na- 
tional politics ; it is more or less in Con- 
gress as well as in the Congressman’s 
constituency. But I believe, with Ten- 
nyson, that a man had better fail, better 
be betrayed than to distrust everybody ; 

“°Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 

We would better trust our fel- 
low men than build up a fabric 
upon the principle that men are 
enemies to good legislation, enemies to 
the best good of their country; that 
public officials do not intend to do their 
duty. I do not believe it. Most men 
in this world are trying to do the best 
they can under the circumstances. We 
have the individual right to think they 
are mistaken, but the cause of progress 
cannot be helped by ventilating every 
personal antagonism in bickering and 
quarreling. It is being untrue to our- 
selves and unjust to our fellow men. 
It is to oppose real progress. 

It has recently become a kind of fad, 
not only in the National House of Rep- 
resentatives, but thruout the country, to 
lay no end of blame upon and say no 
end of unkind things about the Speaker 
of the -House, intended to rouse sus- 
picion and distrust; yet where is the 
man, if he is a student of history, who 
will honestly say that in his conscience 
and in his life Uncle Joe Cannon is not 
a loyal, patriotic American? Who is 
there who can read the history of the 
past fifty years and say that he should 
be denounced as an enemy to progress, 
to good legislation and to good citizen- 
ship? I have not been among the in- 
tense Cannon men. I did not vote for 
him in the caucus, believing that, from 
considerations of age, and other consid- 
erations, a change of leadership was de- 
sirable and that young men should come 
to the front; but why should we despise 


the wisdom of the’ past and denounce the 
men who have been in public life for 
years, fighting the battles which have re- 
sulted in America’s marvelous progress ? 

Fifty years ago this summer Joe Can- 
non went as delegate to the Illinois con- 
vention sending delegates to nominate 
Abraham Lincoln. He has been a stanch 
Republican ever since. He has been 
honored by all parties. He has made 
mistakes, and so have we all of us; but 
when he leaves public life it should be 
with the respect and love which is due 
to him for what he has accomplished for 
good government and for the nation 
Happy may we be at the sunset of life 
if we have performed our part for our 
country as well. . Political parties are 
but the human agencies of government 
and the servants of progress. Between 
them errors are avoided and over-ambi- 
tious enthusiasm is checked. Honest 
strife between opposing parties is stimu- 
lating and beneficial. In the end the 
best wins out; but bickering, distrust, 
suspicion, denunciations within the party 
are fatally dangerous. The kingdom 
divided against itself cannot stand. 
United we stand. Divided we fall. 
Patriotism, not pessimism, is what we 
need ; peace within the party and honest, 
earnest and united efforts, on both sides, . 


‘in the coming campaign, to attain 


the ideals which we have established as 
making for the best government. That 
means prosperity. Prosperity means 
happiness and happiness means peace. 
An inefficient party is no better than an 
inefficient army on the battlefield. 

Without peace in the party there can- 
not be efficiency. Without efficiency 
there cannot be progress. Without prog- 
ress there will not be prosperity. With- 
out prosperity where is happiness and 
gratitude? Then what becomes of patri- 
otism? What becomes of the party? 
What becomes of the nation? 

The watchword of every loyal Amer- 
ican should be Patriotism and Peace. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The Referendum in Action 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 


{Our editorial associate now in Europe sends us this description of a Swiss election, 
which shows how the referendum actually works in the land where it has been most exten- 


sively employed. 
can readers.—Ep1Tor. ] 


HE average tourist looks upon 
Switzerland as a gigantic spec- 
tacle, and the inhabitants as mere 

stage managers, scene shifters, attend- 
ants and supernumeraries. But even the 
average tourist, arriving in Geneva early 
in August, must have had forced upon 
his attention the fact that the inhabitants 
really had interests of their own, quite 
apart from the tourist industry, and 
that his guardian angels, Baedeker and 
Cook, fail to point out to him all that is 
worth seeing in the country. On the 
billboards and pillars along the street, 
beside the usual advertisements of Swiss 
chocolates and concerts, and American 
drinks and rinks, there appeared numer- 
ous colored posters in exclamatory type, 
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Both the machinery and the result of the voting are of interest to Ameri- 


appealing to the electors of the Canton 
of Geneva to vote Oui or Ja, Non or 
Nein, on the old age pension law recent- 
ly passed by the Grand Council, and the 
daily papers were filled with lively con- 
troversy over the various. provisions of 
the law. This ex-post facto journalistic 
discussion was in no way surprising, for 
have we not in our own country the cus- 
tom of devoting more careful considera- 
tion to a measure after it is passed than 
before? But in this case there was a 
manifest call to action, action more 
effective than the appeal to “turn the 
rascals out,” familiar to us in America. 
There was, indeed, some criticism of the 
members of the Grand Council, but the 
voters were less concerned with their 
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replacement by their political opponents, 
who very likely would do no better, than 
with annulment of the law itself, which, 
by means of the referendum, they had 
the power to accomplish. 
The situation was this. 
Council of the Canton of Geneva had 
passed, on May 25 last, a law establish- 
ing a system of annuities for the old 
men aird women of the canton who were 


The Grand’ 
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were circulated, and in a few weeks over 
6,000 voters, more than a fifth of the 
registry, had signed the demand that the 
law be submitted to the referendum, a 
protest of unprecedented promptitude 
and magnitude. The Government was 
therefore compelled to call for a general 
ballot on the subject. 

The law was necessarily complicated 
in its financial details, but its essential 
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ELECTION POSTERS ON THE 


not able to support themselves. It was 
a compromise measure, prepared by a 
mixed committee, after careful consid- 
eration, and passed in the Council by a 
vote of 65 to 11; the radical, democratic 
and socialist deputies voting for it, and 
the conservatives against it. But in this 
instance it became immediately obvious 
that the representatives of the people 
did not represent the people. Petitions 


BILLBOARDS AT GENEVA. 


provision was the payment of a pension 
of $60 (300 francs) a year to men and 
women over sixty-five years of age who 
had an annual income of less than that 
amount. Swiss from other cantons and 
naturalized foreigners could become eli- 
gible to the pension after twenty-five 
years residence in the Canton of Geneva. 
The pensions were to begin January 1, 
1921. The money was to be provided by 
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a separate and inalienable cantonal fund, 
derived from such charitable gifts and 
bequests as had been or might be given to 
the Canton for such a purpose, from an 
annual appropriation of $20,000, and 
from an income tax ranging from 50 
cents for those having a salary of $240 
a year, to $4 for those receiving $800 or 
more. 

For the education of the electorate on 
the question, the Government sent to 
every registered voter a copy of the law 
as passed, together with a detailed crit- 
icism of it by the committee of voters 
opposed to the law, and a defense by the 
committee favoring it. Besides the dis- 
cussions in the press and the appeals on 
the billboards, public meetings were 
held, but these were meagerly attended. 
At the principal mass meeting in the city 
of Geneva in opposition to the law, held 
a few nights before the vote, there were 
only 71 persons present, and at the rival 
meeting in support of the law there were 
only 144. It was evident that there was 
a strong sentiment against the law, but 
it was not easy to ascertain the real 
grounds of it, for the various political 
groups used the same catchwords and 


professed the same principles of philan- 


thropy and patriotism. None of the op- 
ponents of the law would admit that 
they disapproved of old age insurance. 
They only argued that the measure was 
badly drafted; that it threw intolerable 
burdens upon the taxpayers, while fail- 
ing to provide adequately for the needy; 
that it discouraged thrift and providence 
and opened the way to innumerable 
frauds; that it would cut the nerve of 
filial affection and so tend to destroy the 
family. A great deal of stress was laid 
upon the point that the man who had 
300 francs income would get a pension 
of the same amount from the cantonal 
insurance fund, while the man who had 
301 francs would get nothing. But this 
eleatic quibble can be urged against any 
law having limitations. A man is not 
appreciably better qualified to vote at 
twenty-one than he was the day before. 

The main strength of the opposition 
seemed to come from the fraternal soci- 
eties and mutual insurance companies, 
which feared that an old age pension 
system would deprive them of their rea- 
son for existence. The advocates of the 
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law, on the other hand, argued that it 
would not discourage the saving habit. 
They calculated that an old married 
couple could have investments amount- 
ing to $3,200, producing at 33% per cent. 
an income of $120; that both could 
draw an annuity from a mutual insur- 
ance company of $120 each; that the 
husband could. be earning $120 a year; 
and both still would be entitled to the 
cantonal old age pension, making the 
budget for the couple $600 a year. 

The voters were urged not to let 
monarchies like Germany and England 
get ahead of the Swiss democracy, 
which was looked upon by the whole 
world as a leader in progressive legis- 
lation. A newspaper item telling of an 
old man who had thrown himself into the 
Arve because he was out of work and 
starving was placarded on the billboards 
in large type, with the heading “A 
Tragedy in the Night,” and the conclu- 
sion, “Vote yes!” A fair sample of the 
campaign literature is the following: 
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Dear Fellow-Citizens and Confederates! 
You are called upon to pronounce upon the 
acceptance or rejection of the law of insur- 
ance for old age recently voted by the Grand 
Council. 

Doubtless this law is not perfect. Certain 
of its provisions can be criticized and especial- 
ly those which impose insufficient taxes upon 
those having large incomes. 

But to give a fair judgment upon the work 
accomplisned it is necessary to take into con- 
sideration the difficulties encountered; on the 
one hand, in solving the financial problem, and 
also on the other hand in getting men of op- 
posing opinions to unite upon a single project. 

Those well-meaning citizens who, insuffi- 
ciently enlightened upon the exact significance 
of the law, are now fighting it with such zeal, 
are allying themselves with the incorrigible 
enemies of all progress. 

It is the conservative party which has or- 
ganized the crusade against this useful re- ~ 
form. 

This fact alone is significant and ought to 
give grounds for reflection to those progres- 
sive citizens who have grievances against cer- 
tain provisions of the law. It throws a glar- 
ing light upon the motives-of the organizers 
of the campaign against the law. 

This motive is the most egotistical and the 
least commendable. It is inspired only by the 
desire to continue to maintain our old people 
in dependence on certain chapels which profit 
by misery in enslaving those who are obliged 
to have recourse to them. 

This law, altho susceptible of modification 
and improvement in the future, constitutes a 
real and important progress since it secures to 
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all our old people above 65 years an annual 
income of 300 francs, while now they have no 
other alternative than to accept a charity 
which offends their dignity or to die of star- 
vation. 

The fruit of mutual concessions of men of 
different opinions but equally animated by 
noble and generous sentiments, this law con- 
stitutes a benefit that ought to be accepted by 
all progressivists. 

Those who oppose it are committing an anti- 
social act and doing a great wrong. 

Chers Concitoyens, chers Confédérés! 

Jeunes Radicaux! 

A la question qui vous est posée, répondez 
par un owi énergique. 

Venez nombreux aux urnes pour voter oui 
en faveur de l’Assurance-Vieillesse. 

Votez oui au nom des principes d’égalité et 
de solidarité. 

Vive Genéve, Vive la Confédération suisse. 

La Commission exécutive 
du Parti Jeune-Radical. 


The voting was interesting because it 
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rivalry, and the attitude of mutual sus- 
picion, characteristic of our political 
contests. The whole affair was conduct- 
ed with less formality and vigilance than 
an election of officers of a college debat- 
ing society. There was no scurrying 
about of automobiles; no personally 
conducted parties of voters being 
brought to the polls; no gangs of bullies 
about the doors; no anxious watchers 
nervously chewing their mustaches or 
unlit cigars; no outposts of policemen 
on the sidewalk. The idea that fraud or 
force might be used seemed never to 
have entered the heads of these simple- 
minded Swiss. They do not care who 
the election officials are,. since nothing 
more is required than the ability to 
check off names and to count correctly 
as far as ten. The position is honorable 














THE ELECTORAL BUILDING AT GENEVA, 


lhe chief polling place for the referendum on the old-age pension law. 


Altho taken during the closing hour, 


the photograph shows no crowd or disorder. 


was so different from an American elec- 
tion, not so much in its methods as in 
its spirit. Altho the question was one 
that involved the financial interests of 
every person in the canton, and many of 
them very deeply, there was nothing of 
the nervous strain, the intense party 


and easy, but not lucrative. The presi- 
dent and vice-president of each polling 
place are appointed for the occasion by 
the Government, and the other election 
officials are taken from the list of citi- 
zens in alphabetical order, so it is a 
matter of chance, as with our juries, 
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who serves on any particular election 
board. None of them receives pay, but 
as it does not take much time there is no 
general disposition to evade it. The 
polls are open Saturday evening, from 
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the alphabetical list of voters’ names 
into as many equal sections. At a table 
in front of each booth sat two judges or 
election officials, provided with their 
section of the registered list, say 

















VOTING BOOTHS AT GENEVA. 


The voter selects a.hallot from the rack in front, gives his name to the judges 


stamp, passes into the booth next to the wall. 
the large striped box. 


seven to half past nine, and Sunday 
from 9 a. m. to 3 p. m., so no voter is 
put to inconvenience on account of his 
occupations or Sabbatarian scruples. 
There was no crowd or excitement at 
the Batiment Electoral, the chief polling 
place in Geneva, when I visited it an 
hour or so before the close on Sunday 
afternoon. A _ solitary policeman was 
posted at the entrance, but he had no 
other concern than to find a_ shady 
standing place. The large hall inside 
the building was empty except for the 
polling booths along the side and the 
central stand for the presiding officers. 
There was no need to wait or stand in 
line, altho the votes were being cast at 
the rate of two or three hundred an 
hour. The process of voting was as 
simple and expeditious as calling for 
one’s mail at the post office. There were 
ten voting booths or bureaus, construct- 
ed of unpainted pine lumber, dividing 


and, precuring from them a 


On coming out at the other end he drops the ballot into 


“Bo-Ch,” or “Pf-R.” This list had been 
for some weeks posted on the wall of 
the city hall, alongside of the notices of 
persons intending to marry. A _ voter 
entering the hall went to the proper 
booth, greeted the officials there, gave 
them his name, if he was not recognized, 
received from them a gummed stamp, 
looking like a postage stamp, picked up 
one or more ballots, went into the booth, 
or, rather, passageway next to the wall, 
where he affixed the stamp to the proper 
ballot; then coming out of the other 
door, dropped it into the ballot box him- 
self, and, with a “Bon jour” to the offi- 
cials, went on about his business. The 
two officials had nothing to do but to 
scratch off the names on their lists and 
keep tally of the number of stamps 
given out. The ballots, as may be ob- 
served from those here reproduced, 
were of various kinds, some with party 
names and emblems, others issued sim- 
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ply in the name of the committees, for 
the acceptance or rejection of the law. 
[hey were placed in piles on a rack in 
front of each booth and also in the 
booth. Since only a ballot bearing the 
stamp was valid, it was impossible to 
vote more than one. 

The accompanying photographs show 
how empty, quiet and orderly the elec- 
toral hall was during the busiest time of 
the day. The officials offered no objec- 
tion to the presence of an inquisitive 
tourist. They even allowed me to go 
thru the voting booths, and were cordial 
in answering all my questions, tho they 
found some of them puzzling, particu- 
larly when I inquired as to the political 


guished from the ordinary citizens by 
wearing in their buttonholes red and 
yellow ribbons, the Genevan colors, had 
nothing to do during the voting except 
to arbitrate an occasional case of irregu- 
larity, but promptly at three the presi- 
dent rose, rang a bell and announced, 
“Le scrutin est fermé.” The officials at 
each booth then locked the “urns,” 
which were big, square boxes, striped 
diagonally red and yellow, looking like 
doll houses, the ballots being dropped 
down the chimney. As the president 
called “Bureau No. 1,” the two men in 
charge seized the ballot box by its han- 
dles and lugged it up to the central 
platform, where their lists were verified 
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COUNTING THE BALLOTS. 


The 


ballots are brought to this central booth to be sorted and counted by the judges and clerks. The spectators 


are few. 


proclivities of the election judges. They 
did not see what difference it made 
which party they belonged to, and I was 
ashamed to tell them. 

The officials on the platform in the 
center of the hall, who were distin- 





to see if the number of stamps they had 
left over corresponded with the uncan- 
celed names on the registry list. The 
ballots were dumped onto tables and 
rapidly sorted into bunches of ten and 


_ bundles of a hundred, to be again count- 
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ed by groups of three officials, who filled 
out and signed a blank for each bundle. 
Many hands make light work, and as 
the thirty or more men busied them- 
selves where most needed in counting or 
sorting or adding, it was only a few 
minutes before the president was able to 
announce the result, which here as 
everywhere was overwhelmingly against 
the law. 

The official figures for the entire can- 
ton were: Registered voters, 27,255; 
stamps delivered, 11,881; stamps recov- 
ered, 11,793; valid ballots, 11,734; void 
ballots, 12; blank ballots, 47; absolute 
majority, 5,814. There were 9,276 
votes against the law and 2,458 in favor 
of it. 

The old age pension law was there- 
fore annulled by the people of Geneva 
within three months after its passage by 
the Grand Council. Whatever we may 
think of the wisdom of the action, we 
must admit that under these circum- 
stances the referendum does what it is 
intended to do; it places the power 
directly in the hands of the people and 
provides a simple, prompt and effective 
method of ascertaining their will. Altho 
fewer than half of the registered voters 
took part, there is no room for doubt 
that the result is a fair expression of the 
opinion of the whole electorate. The 
percentage voting was greater than at 
any other referendum in the last ten 
years. Rich wards and poor, Catholic 
and Protestant, German and French 
speaking, rural and urban populations, 
agreed in rejecting the law. Only one 
precinct out of the fifty-two in the 
canton voted “yes,” and that was a small 
precinct of 48 votes. 

Altho the old age pension law has 
been thus repealed by popular vote, it is 
not as if the question has never been 
raised. For one thing, the whole project 
has been carefully considered and thor- 
oly discussed. For another, all parties 
have exprest themselves in favor of old 
age pensions in principle. The oppo- 
nents of the law always insisted that 
their only object was to clear the way 
for a better measure. But whether the 
Grand ‘Council will be disposed or will 
be able to. draft a more satisfactory 
measure is doubtful. The voice of the 
people has spoken an emphatic “No!” 


but the meaning of the monosyllable is 
susceptible of diverse interpretations. 
It will be harder than before to bring 
together those who fear that an old age 
pension, however small, would be de- 
structive to initiative and frugality, and 
those who hold that everybody should 
have a pension large enough to live on 
comfortably. The Socialists are sore 
because, when they abandoned their atti- 
tude of proud isolation in favor of a 
compromise measure that was far from 
meeting their ideal, it was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated by the classes in which 
they have most confidence. The pro- 
gressivists, on the other hand, claim that 
the ardent advocacy of the measure by 
the Socialist party was what defeated it, 
for, they say, “the Swiss people are un- 
alterably opposed to anything bearing 
the name of socialism.” 

Whether this very striking example 
of the actual working of the referendum 
is to be regarded as an argument in 


favor of its adoption elsewhere is left to. 
-the reader. Altho the adoption of the 


referendum is generally advocated by 
radicals, it seems from this, as from 
many other instances, that when the 
referendum really works as it is intend- 
ed to work, that is, when it elicits an 
expression of opinion from a consider- 
able proportion of the electorate, it is 
more likely to err in conservative than 
radical directions. This, indeed, is what 
we should expect when we realize how 
difficult it is to effect any decided 
change in the opinions of large masses 
of people. The case is the same as with 
woman suffrage. If any one advocates 
woman suffrage becausé he thinks it will 
bring about some particular project he 
desires, say the abolition of the liquor 
traffic or of vivisection, he is likely to be 
disappointed in the result. So if any 
one advocates the referendum because 
he believes it will secure old age pen- 
sions or socialism, he is likely to be dis- 
appointed in the result. The only safe 
ground one can have for favoring either 
woman suffrage or the referendum is 
because he believes in a completer dem- 
ocracy, whatever may be its effect upon 
his pet measures. 

Then, too, the question arises whether 
the referendum under American condi- 
tions would-be a democratic institution. 
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It has not always proved to be so when 
we have tried it. When one finds, on 
reaching the bottom of a blanket sheet 
ballot that he is expected to vote “Yes” 
or “No” on Propositions I, II, III, IV, 
V and VI, without any indication of 
what they are about, it is a very differ- 
ent thing from a case such as we have 
been considering. Geneva is one of the 
smaller cantons of Switzerland, having 
an area of 108 square miles and a popu- 
lation of about 135,000, corresponding, 


therefore, to one of our counties con- 
taining a city of moderate size. More 
important, however, than the matter of 
area and population is the spirit of the 
people and that, as I have endeavored to 
indicate, is very different in Switzerland 
from America. The only safe conclu- 
sion is that the referendum, when it is 
carried out in the democratic spirit by a 
democratic people, is a very democratic 
institution. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 


Letter from a Father to His Son 
Entering College 


BY CHARLES F. THWING, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE WESTERN Reserve UNIVERSITY AND ADELBERT COLLEGE, CLEVELAND. 


Y Dear Boy:—I am glad you 
M want to go to college. Possibly 
I might send you even if you 
did not want to go, yet I doubt it. One 
may send a boy thru college and the 
boy is sent thru. None of the college 
is sent thru him. But if you go, I am 
sure a good deal of the college will 
somehow get lodged in you. 

You will find a thousand and one 
things in college which are worth while. 
I wish you could have each of them, but 
you can’t. You’ve got to use the elec- 
tive system, even in the Freshman year. 
The trouble is not that so few boys do 
not seem to know how to distinguish the 
good from the bad, but the trouble is 
they do not know the better from the 
good and the best from the better. I 
have known thousands of college boys, 
and they do not seem to distinguish, or, 
if they do, they do not seem to be able 
to apply the gospel of difference. 

You won’t think me imposing on you, 
—will you?—if betore entering college 
I tell. you of some things which seem 
to me to be most worthy of your having 
or being on the day you get your A. B. 

The first thing I want to say to you 
is that I want you to come out of the 
college a thinker. But how to make 
yourself a thinker is both hard to do 
and hard to tell. Yet, the one great way 


of making yourself a thinker is to think. 
Thinking is a practical art. It cannot 
be taught. It is learned by doing. Yet 
there are some subjects in the course 
which seem to me to be better fitted than 
others to teach you this art. I’ve been 
trying to find out what are some of the 
marks or characteristics of these sub- 
jects. They are, I think, subjects which 
require concentration of thought; sub- 
jects which have clearness in their ele- 
ments, yet which are comprehensive, 
which are complex, which are consecu- 
tive in their arrangements of parts, each 
part being closely, rigorously related to 
every other, which represent continuity, 
of which the different elements or parts 
may be prolonged unto far reaching 
consequences. Concentration in the think- 
er, clearness, comprehensiveness, com- 
plexedness, consecutiveness, continuity— 
there are the six big C’s, which are 
marks of the subjects which tend to cre- 
ate the thinker. 

To attempt to apply each of these 
marks to many different subjects of the 
curriculum represents a long and unduly 
stupefying labor. Apply them for your- 
self. Different subjects have different 
worths for the students, but there are 
certain recognized values attached to 
each coin of the intellectual realm. 
Mathematics and pure physics eminently 
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represent the larger part of these six 
elements which I have named. Mathe- 
matics demands concentration. Mathe- 
matics is, in a sense, the mind giving 
itself to certain abstract truths. What 
is X* but a form of the mind? Mathe- 
matics demands clearness of thinking 
and of statement. Without clearness 
mathematics is naught. It also repre- 
sents comprehensiveness. The whole 
field of its truth is pressed into its larger 
relationships. Mathematical truth is 
complex. Part is involved with part. 
It is consecutive. Part follows part in 
necessary order. It is also continuous. 
It represents a graded progress. 

It is, however, to be remembered ‘that 
the reasoning of mathematics is unlike 
most reasoning which we usually em- 
ploy. Mathematical reasoning is neces- 
sary. Most reasoning is not necessary. 
That two plus two equal four is a truth 
about which people do not differ usually. 
But reasoning in economics, such as the 
protective tariff; reasoning in philoso- 
phy, such as the presence or absence of 
innate ideas ; reasoning in history ; is not 
absolute.. I have even wondered how 
far Cambridge, standing for mathemat- 
ics and the physical sciences, has helped 
to make men great. Oxford is said to 
be the mother of great movements, and 
it is. Here the Wesleyan movement, 
and the Tractarian movement and the 
Social movement, as seen in Toynbee 
Hall, had their origins. Cambridge is 
called the mother of great men. Is 
there any relation of cause and effect, 
at Cambridge, between its emphasis 
upon mathematics and the sciences and 
the great men whom she has helped to 
make ? 

Logic is the subject of a course which 
embodies the six marks I have laid 
down. It demands these great elements 
in almost the same ways in which 
mathematics demands them. Logic, in 
a sense, might be called applied or in- 
carnate mathematics. The man who 
wishes to be a thinker should be and is 
the master of logic. Language, too, 
represents almost one half of the course 
of the modern college, and it repre- 
sented more than one half of the course 
of the older college. What merits has 
the study of language for making the 
thinker? The study of languages makes 


no special demand on the quality of con- 
centration, but the study does demand 
and creates comprehensiveness and clear- 
ness. The study represents a complex 
process and demands analysis. The 
time-spirit has worked and still works 
in languages unto diverse and manifold 
forms. Languages are developed with 
a singular union of orderliness and dis- 
orderliness. The parts of a language 
are in some cases closely related. The 
Greek verb is the most highly developed 
linguistic product. It is built up with 
the delicacy and poise of a child’s house 
of blocks, yet with the orderliness of a 
Greek temple. Each letter represents a 
different meaning. Augment, prefix, 
ending has its own significance. I asked 
a former Chinese minister to this coun- 
try what taught him to think. His suc- 
cinct answer was “Greek.” 

In creating the thinker, the historical 
and social sciences have chief value in 
their compiex relationships. Select any 
period of history pregnant with great 
results. For instance, select the efflores- 
cence of the Greek people after the Per- 
sian wars. What were the causes of 
this vast advance? Take, for instance, 
the political and social condition preva- 
lent for thirty years in America before 
the Civil War. What were the causes 
of this war? Or, take economic affairs ; 
—what are the reasons for and against 
a protective tariff? What are the limi- 
tations of such a tariff? Such condi- 
tions require comprehensive knowledge 
of complex matters. From such mas- 
tery the thinker results,—the thinker of 
consideration and considerateness. He 
can perceive a series of facts and the 
relation of each to each. 

The laws of values of these different 
subjects in making the thinker, is that 
the subjects which demand hard think- 
ing are most creative. Easy subjects, or 
hard subjects easily worked out, have 
little place in the making of a thinker. 
One must think hard to become a hard 
thinker. Subjects and methods which 
are hard create the inevitable result. 

Subjects which demand thinking only, 
however, sometimes I feel are rather 
barren in result. One likes certain con- 
tent or concreteness in the thinking 
process. Abstract thinking sometimes 
seems like a balloon which has no con- 
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nection with the earth. If a balloon is 
to be guided, it must be held down to 
terra firma. The ricksha men in Japan 
can run better if the carriage has a load. 
Che bullet must have weight to go. A 
subject, therefore, which has content 
may quicken thinking and _ stimulate 
thoughtfulness. 

The thinker is not made; however, 
only by the subjects he studies. In this 
condition the teacher has his place, and 
especially the methods of teaching and 
the inspiring qualities of teaching which 
he represents, have value. The dead lift 
of the discipline of the mind is liable to 
be a deadening process. Every subject 
needs a man to vitalize it for the ordi- 
nary student. ‘Every graduate recalls 
teachers of such strength. He holds 
them in unfading gratitude and often in 
deathless affection. 

The second thing I want to say to you 
is that I want you to be a gentleman. 
How absurd it is for me to write that 
to you. Of course, you are, and, of 
course, you will be one. In the creation 
of the gentleman as well as of the think- 
er, the personal equation counts. In 
fact, it counts for more in the making 
of the gentleman. For in this making 
truth is less iniportant than the person- 
ality. In the gentleman intellectual al- 
truism and moral appreciativeness are 
large elements. One has to see and to 
understand the personal condition with 
which he deals. If he is dull, his con- 
duct is as apt to give unhappiness as 
pleasure. In order to open the eyes of 
the heart, in order to create an intellec- 
tual conscientiousness the study of great 
literatures must be assigned a high place. 
Constant and complex needs to be such 
study. Literature represents humanity. 
The humanities are humanity. Litera- 
ture is style and style is the man. The 
gentleman as a product represents the 
homeopathic principle. The gentleman 
makes the gentleman. Certain colleges 
are distinguished by the type of gentle- 
man which they create. It will usually 
be found on observation or analysis that 
colleges which are distinguished for the 
gracious conduct of their teachers tow- 
ard their students are distinguished by 
the gracious bearing of their graduates. 

As a gentleman you will be a friend 
and will have friends, In this relation 


of friendship in its earlier stages there 
is no part of life in which it is more im- 
portant for you to exercise the virtue 
and grace of reserve. Be in no haste to 
inake friends. Friendships are growths 
not manufactures. These growths, too, 
are like the elm and the oak, not like 
the willow. At this point lies all I want 
to say to you about joining a fraternity. 
If the men you want to be your intimate 
friends are members and ask you to 
join, join. If the men you do not wish 
to be your intimate friends wish you to 
go with them, decline. Do not join for 
the sake of a blind pool membership. 
Such a membership is really a sort of 
social insincerity, a lie. 

In the assessment of academic values, 
give a high place to sound health. The 
worth is so great that very slight may 
be the paragraph I write you. In 
the “Egoist,” George Meredith says, 
“Health, wealth and beauty are three 
considerations to be sought for in a 
woman, who was to become the wife of 
Sir Willoughby.” Wealth and beauty 
are quite as much out of ordinary re- 
sults of the education of the American 
college as health should be among those 
results. The method for securing and 
holding this result of health covers the 
trinity of proper food, proper exercise 
and proper sleep. 

One of my old teachers once said to 
me after I was engaged in my work, “I 
am sorry to see you looking so well.” 
“Why?” “Because every man has to 
break down three times in life. I broke 
down three times; Professor Hitchcock 
broke down three times; every man 
must break down three times and the 
earlier the breaks come, the better.” 
There is no need of any man’s breaking 
down, if he will observe with fair re- 
spect the laws of food, exercise and 
sleep. 

I also desire that you should be a 
man of scholarly sympathy and ap- 
preciation. I can hardly hope you 
shall be a scholar. Yet you may. 
The scholar seldom emerges. If one 
out of each thousand students, en- 
tering the American college this year, 
should prove to be a scholar, the propor- 
tion is as large as one can hope for. For 
up to one in a thousand is as big a pro- 
portion as the world is prepared to ac- 
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cept. Yet it is to be hoped that you and 
that most men should have appreciation 
and sympathy with scholarship. You 
should know what scholarship means: 
in work as toilsomeness, in method as 
wisdom, in atmosphere as_ thoroness 
and patience, in result as an addition to 
the stock of human knowledge. If you 
be a laborer in one field, you should not 
seek, and I know you will not seek, to 
discount the existence of other fields or 
despise the laborers in those fields. If 
you become an engineer, you will not 
condemn the classicist as useless. If 
you are a Grecian, you will not despise 
the mechanical engineer as crass and 
coarse. One finds that the best men of 
any one field or calling are more in- 
clined to recognize the eminence of the 
claims of other fields or callings. Small- 
ness spells provincialism, and provincial- 
ism spells smallness. I have heard one 
of the greatest teachers of chemistry 
say that if he were to make a boy a pro- 
fessor of chemistry, he would, among 
other things, first teach him Greek. 

In the appreciation of scholarship is 
found the strain of intellectual humility. 
The scholar is more inclined to inquire 
than to affirm. He is more ready to ask 
“What do you think?” than to say “I 
know.” He is remote from intellectual 
arrogance. Humility means greatness. 
Cockiness is a token of narrowness. The 
Socratic spirit of modesty is as true a 
manner of wisdom as it is an effective 
method of increasing wisdom. The man 
who has an opinion on all things, has no 
right to an opinion on any one. 


This intellectual sympathy and appre- 
ciation should take on esthetic relations. 
You should be a lover of beauty as well 
as of wisdom. Good books, good pic- 
tures, good music, good architecture, 
should be among your avocations. Read 
a piece of good literature every day. 
See a good picture or a good copy of 
one every day. Hear some good music 
every day. The chapel service may give 
it to you. And see a piece of good 
architecture every day. Some of the 
college buildings can give it. Alas! 
many do not. Such visions and hear- 
ings will soak into your manhood. All 
this is only saying lead the life intellect- 


ual. You should not only be a thinker, : 


you should be thoughtful. You should 


be a man of large thoughtfulness. You 
should be prepared to interpret life and 
all phenomena in terms of the intellect. 
Many of our countrymen are intelligent. 
They know a great deal. They have 
gathered up information about many 
things. This information is desultory, 
unrelated. Their minds are a Brum- 
magem drawer. Here, by the way, lies 
the worthlessness of President Eliot’s 
list of books to the untrained mind. To 
the educated mind such books mean 
much, to the uneducated, little. Yet, as 
a college man, you may know less than 
not a few uneducated people may know. 
I don’t care. The iife intellectual is 
more and most important. 

I also want you to go from the college 
a good combination of a good worker 
and a good loafer. To be able to loaf 
well is not a bad purpose of an educa- 
tion. The loafing that carries along with 
itself the freedom from selfishness, 
appreciation of others’ conditions, and 
gentlemanliness, is worth commending. 
Loafing that follows hard work and pre- 
pares for hard work is one of the best 
equipments of a man. Loafing that has 
no object, loafing as a vocation, is to be 
despised. The late Professor Jebb wrote 
to his father once from Cambridge, say- 
ing, 

“IT will read but not very hard; because [ 
know better than you or any one can tell me, 
how much reading is good for the develop- 
ment of my own powers at the present time, 
and will conduce to my success next year and 
afterwards; and I will mot identify myself 
with what are called in Cambridge ‘the read- 
ing set,’ i. e. men who read twelve hours a 
day and never do anything else; (1) because 
I should lose ten per cent. of reputation (which 
at the university is no bubble but real living 
useful capital); (2) because the reading set. 
with a few exceptions, are utterly uncongenial 
to me. My set is a set that reads, but does 
not only read; that accomplishes one great end 
of University life by mixing in cheerful and 
intellectual society, and learning the ways of 
the world which its members are so.soon to 
enter; and which, without the pedantry and 
cant of the ‘reading man,’ turns out as good 
Christians, better scholars, better men of the 
world, and better gentlemen, than those mere 
plodders with whom a man is inevitably asso 
ciated if he identifies himself with the read- 
ing set.” 

I rather like the loafing which young 
Jebb indulged in, but I fear it is a type 
of the life which some college men do 
not follow. They are inclined to look 
upon the four college years as a respite 
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between the labor of the preparatory 
school and the labor of business, or 
rather they may look upon the four col- 
lege years as a life of professional leis- 
ure. I am glad you cannot, even if you 
wished to, and I know you do not wish 
to, think of college as either respite or 
leisure. Whether the college is wise in 
allowing such loafing, it is not for me 
now to say, but I can trust you to be 
the proper kind of loafer as well as of 
worker. 

Indeed, I want you to have good 
habits of working. In such habits. the 
valuation of time is of special signifi- 
cance. Take time in large pieces. Do 
not cut time up into bits. Adopt the 
principle of continuous work. The mind 
is like a locomotive. It requires time 
for getting under headway. Under 
headway it makes its own steam. Prog- 
ress gives force as force makes prog- 
ress. Do not slow down as long as you 
run well and without undue waste. Take 
advantage of momentum. — Prolonged 
thinking leads to profound thinking. 
Steamers which have the longest routes 
seek deepest waters. Let me also coun- 
sel you to do what must be done some- 
time as soon as possible. Thus you 
avoid worry. You save yourself need- 
less trouble and waste. You also have 
the satisfaction of having the thing 
done which is a very blessed satisfac- 
tion. I would have you spring to your 
work in the mood and the way in- which 
J. C. Shairp, in his poem on the “Balliol 
Scholars,” spoke of Temple: 


“With strength for labor, ‘as the strength of 
ten’ 


To ceaseless toil he girt him night and day: 
A native King and ruler among men, 
Ploughman or Premier, born to bear true 
sway: 

Small or great duty never known to shirk, 
He bounded joyously to sternest work— 
Lest buoyant others turn to sport and play.” 

Therefore. do not be a slave. Go at 
your job with enthusiasm. To get en- 
thusiasm in work, work. Work creates 
enthusiasm for work in a healthy mind. 
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The dyer’s hand is not subdued to its 
materials. It is strengthened thru mate- 
rials for service. 

All this leads me to say that I want 
you to come out from the college with 
a determination to do something worth 
while. It is rather singular how politi- 
cal ambitions have ceased among gradu- 
ates. Some say all ambition has ceased 
among college men. I do not believe it. 
The softer times may not nurse the 
sturdier virtues; but men are still men. 
The words which Stevenson wanted put 
on his tombstone: “He clung to his pad- 
dle,” and the words of George Eliot: 
“Don't take opium,” and the words of 
Carlyle: “Burn your own smoke,” are 
still characteristic of college men. Men 
are still moved by the great things, and 
by such inspiration they are inspired 
great things to do. 

One thing more I want to say to you, 
my boy. It is so personal that one hesi- 
tates to say it, even to a son. It is also 
needless for me to say it to you, more 
neediess than anything I have ever said. 
You believe it, you know it, you are act- 
ing upon it; but it is this: Be religious. 
It sounds almost goodish, but I know 
you do not think it such. Be religious. 
Relate. yourself to something. elate 
yourself to some what. Or relate your- 
self to some who: beyond whatever your 
eye sees or your hand touches. I do not 
care how you put it. If I were a Budd- 
hist, I would say, Worship Buddha. Be 
what the great image at Kamakura rep- 
resents. If I were 7 Mohammedan, I 
would say, Follow the teachings of the 
Koran, and pray. I am, and you are, 
a Christian. Therefore I say: Love 
your God. Follow the example of the 
Christ. Be one of that company who 
accept his guidance and are seeking to 
do his will in the bettering of the world. 

Good-bye, dear boy, I have written 
too long but it has done me good to 
write it. If it does you a quarter of the 
good to read it, I shall be grateful. 


CLEVELAND, OnIO0. 
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A Classic Municipal Skyscraper 


BY SYDNEY REID 
\ K J HEN homecoming New Yorkers Paul’s look like churches of Lilliput 
stand on the decks of ships strayed into Brobdingnag. 
thirty miles out at sea, peering New York’s new municipal building, 
in the direction of Manhattan, the first it will be, standing in Park Row, Duane 
landmark rising to their vision will be a and Centre streets, straddling Chambers 
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VIEW OF NEW MUNICIP AL BUILDING AS IT WILL APPEAR FROM BROADWAY AND 
CITY HALL PARK. 


"street by means of a 30 foot arcade, ris- 
ing 582 feet (without the figure that will 
ultimately surmount the tower) and diy- 


sheer white building of classic design 
towering away and away above the high- 
est steeples—making Trinity and St. 
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ing down for firm foundation lower than 
pneumatic foundation work ever went 
before. The Eads Bridge, at St. Louis, 
reached a depth of 110 feet below the 
line of high water mark, and that was 
looked on as the limit—for the caisson 
laborers or “sand hogs” had to work in 


an air pressure of three atmospheres. - 


But here, on May 109, the “sand hogs” 
reached a depth of 112 feet 1 inch below 
the line of high water mark, and contin- 
ued their task until August 1. There are 
a hundred of these “sand hogs” who 
work in forty minute shifts, for the limit 
of endurance under a pressure of three 
atmospheres is very brief. Six at a time 
go down and delve like gnomes in the 
depths, then come up and spend, in a spe- 
cial chamber, a long time fitting them- 
selves for the Change from three atmos- 
pheres to one. In the early days of this 
caisson work “the bends” attacked many 
“sand hogs” with extremely painful and 
sometimes even fatal results. The trou- 
ble was caused by bubbles of high pres- 
sure air remaining in the system after 
the caisson worker came out into the 
normal atmosphere. If these bubbles 
lodge near any vital organ they are very 
apt to cause death. Generally they are 
caught in the joints—elbow or knee--- 
producing excruciating pain. “The 
bends” are foreseen and provided for 
now and cases are easily cured by means 
of an airtight cylinder where the atmos- 
pheric pressure is made to suit the pa- 
tient’s condition and he is gradually pre- 
pared for the everyday world. The 
“sand hogs” work two forty minute 
shifts each day and receive $4.50 for a 
little more than an hour’s work. Theirs 
therefore, is highest paid manual labor. 
The hazard of life increases in propor- 
tion of air pressure, yet on this greatest 
and deepest of all pneumatic foundation 
jobs there has not been one unfortunate 
accident to the laborers. In some mines 
men work in comfort at a depth of 600 
feet, but those mines are in’ the moun- 
tains and their lowest depths far above 
sea level; this caisson digging is very 
different. It is proceeding far below sea 
level and the pressure of three atmos- 
pheres is necessary in order to keep out 
the water. 


The white effect of the great building 


will be produced by the 700,000 cubic 
feet of Mount Waldo (Maine) granite, 
of which it will be composed. Concrete, 
rock, steel and glass are the principal! 
substances to be used, and, so far as 
human ingenuity can provide, it will be 
fireproof. There will be nothing to burn 
except floor boards and some wooden 
furniture and papers. 

The engineer in charge is Kingsley L.. 
Martin, of the Bridge Department. 
The Thompson-Starrett Construct’on 
Company, which is to erect the build- 
ing, has promised to finish its work 
by January I, 1912, and McKim, Mead 
& White, the architects, believe that in 
spite of elaborate interior decoration and 
fitt‘ngs all will be ready for city officials 
to meve in on January I, 1913. 

The new municipal building is the lat- 
est and largest of its kind in the world 
It will give 2,000,000 feet of floor space 
for the city’s business—each floor having 
an area of about an acre. There will be 
twenty-six floors in the main building 
and eight more for use in the three 
towers which, diminishing in diameter as 
they ascend, are set one upon another. 
The topmost tower cannot be used for 
office purposes and will hold pressure 
tanks. 

The total cost will be $12,000,000, but 
even at that it will save the city’money, 
for $600,000 per annum is now being 
paid out in rent for premises occupied 
by city departments. 

More than that, it may be made to bring 
in a very large revenue, for the city de- 
partments, tho taking plenty of space, 
will yet leave one whole side vacant and 
this may be rented to private firms. 

The city pays its landlords about an 
average of $2 per square foot of the 
office space that it rents, and is using 
300,000 square fect. In the new build- 
ing the engineers calculate that it will vse 
a million square feet and rent the other 
million. In case it does this the revenue 
ought not to fall far short of $2,000,009 
The present city administration will still 
be in charge, and it has shown a disposi- 
tion to turn an honest dollar for the pub- 
lic pocket. The Dock Commissioner ex- 
pects the Jamaica Bay Dev-lopment 
scheme to yield large revenue, and evety- 
where in the city government today there 
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is a disposition to make city properties 
vield revenue as well as they would if 
held in private ownership. 

The shape of the new building will be 
peculiar, a sort of semi-octagon, more 
than 300 feet long and 100 feet deep. 

Not all of the city departments will 
move into the new building. The dear 
little old City Hall, so long admired for 
its architectural beauty, will sit still right 
where it is at the feet of the skyscraping 
giant, and will lose none of its present 
high honor. It will contain the Mayor’s 
office, office of the Borough President of 








VIEW OF A TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN OF 


Manhattan, office of the President of the 
Board of Alderman, board room of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
and board room of the Aldermen. 
Offices of the Dock, Police, Park and 
lire Departments will remain as they 
are, | | 
The architects are now figuring out 
the interior arrangements of the new 
building, as the wants of each depart- 
ment to be accommodated will be a little 
different from those of any other depart- 
ment. It must be convenient within,. as 
well as beautiful without, in order to ap- 
-proach the designer’s ideal. The eleva- 
tors will be the best and swiftest known. 
No engineer, nor architect, nor 
prophet knows what the period of the life 
of this new building will be. Rock, con- 
crete, steel and glass—they ought to last. 
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As to floor boards and furniture, they 
can easily be renewed. 

Engineer C. C. Martin, father of 
Kingsley L. Martin, who, for many 
years, was in charge of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, once told the writer that the 
Brooklyn Bridge would stand forever if 
it was painted regularly and the steel 
thereby protected from water. That 
sounded like exaggeration, but Mr. Mar- 
tin knew exactly whereof he spoke and 
he insisted that “forever” with him in 
this case meant not one hundred years 
or one thousand years, but forever. For, 
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THE NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDING. 


as he asked, “What is there to decay or 
grow old?” 

And if the Brooklyn Bridge will stand 
forever, barring cataclysms, why not the 
new municipal building? It is planned 
with the future very plainly in sight— 
large enough to accommodate the depart- 
ments of the ten millions of people who 
will be gathered within the bounds of 
Greater New York by the year 1940. 

There’s another interesting question 
that the architects and engineers can’t 
answer at present—What figure will sur- 
mount the topmost tower? Mayor, Al- 
dermen, Board of Estimate, heads of de- 
partments, Corporation Council, archi- 
tects, engineers and maybe even “sand 
hogs” are puzzling, worrying and losing 
sleep over the problem. Some are read- 
ing Epictetus, Plato, Marcus Aurelius, 
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Emerson, Spencer and Carlyle in hope of 
gaining light from the philosophers, but 
so far without good results. 

“It’s a classic building,’ say some, 
“and therefore a classic figure would be 
most appropriate.” They suggest Mer- 
cury. But it is objected that Mercury 
was a light sort of person and not famed 
for honesty. Moreover, doctors have 
used him until he is redolent of pills. 
And how does he represent New York? 

Father Knickerbocker is another can- 
didate, but objectors declare that he looks 
too much like William Penn and, more- 
over, is, iike Penn, local, whereas in 
order adequately to represent the great 
eastern gate of the American Continent 
he should be cosmopolitan. 


Peter Stuyvesant has some friends, but 
not many; there is not much of New 
Amsterdam left in New York of 
today. 

A figure of idealized American labor 
might do, but that would almost certain- 
ly stimulate local working men to strike 
for a new raise of wages on the strength 
of the tribute. 

The American Indian might do best 
of all, tho his would be a sad and lone- 
ly post overlooking the mighty works of 
his white conquerors. 

The matter is one to which letter writ- 
ing citizens might well turn their atten- 
tion. Newspapers and city officials alike 
welcome bright suggestions. 


New York Ciry. 
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When? 


BY MARIE CONWAY OEMLER 


SoMeE day—in future, fairer, days to be— 
I'll do the kindly work my heart has planned; 
Then every one that asks shall have from me 
The quick, sure sympathy of heart and hand. 
I shall obey the Father’s old command: 
To lift the fallen, comfort the opprest, 
To pluck the thorns from out my brother’s breast ; 
To open wide my soul and cast out sin, 
And call good deeds, God’s tenderest angels, in. 
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I have no time today; but some time I 
Shall follow where the Master’s feet have trod; 
Shall face the frowning world with courage high ; 
Skall learn to kiss, with chastened lips, the rod, 
And find in Sorrow’s face the eyes of God. 
So shall I curb the quick, rebellious will, 
Hear in my heart a low-voiced “Peace, be still!” 
Thru grief most nobly borne my soul shall win 
A space to call the choiring angels in. 


But oh, what if, on some fair eventide, 
When I might watch, as Abram watched of old, 
The long-closed tent doors of my heart flung wide 
To welcome angel guests into my fold, 
That they should find my dwelling place too cold! 
A moldered floor, unknown of wind and sun; 
A lamp unlit of kindness never done; 
A shrine dust-strewn with selfishness and sin, 
And, ali too late, I called the angels in! 


SavaANNAH, Ga, 
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An American Churchman on the 
Anglican Church 


BY REV. G. MONROE ROYCE 


AvuTHOoR oF “‘AMERICANS IN Europe,” “THE DECLINE OF THE AMERICAN PULPIT,” ETC. 


| LIVED six years in England as an’ 


American clergyman, acting under 
special license from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. I was also licensed. by 


the Bishop of London, and received the 
written permission of more than a dozen 
other bishops to officiate as a locum 
tenens in their respective dioceses. Be- 
sides this I have taken occasional duty in 
many other dioceses where episcopal 
sanction was not required, so that my 


observations cover almost the whole of 
’ England. And let me say at once that 
I have experienced nothing but the kind- 
est consideration from both the clergy 
and the laity of the Church of England. 
This paper, therefore, is inspired by no 
spirit of hostility, but by a true, if mis- 
taken, feeling of love and loyalty to the 
Mother Church of the Anglican com- 
munion. 

My point of view must necessarily be 
American. Yet I believe I am also able 
to appreciate, to some degree, at least, 
the English position, otherwise this dis- 
cussion would be bootless. 

In order to assure the reader that my 
study of the English Church and my ob- 
servations of English life and character 
have been both careful and sympathetic, 
I venture to refer to papers on “English 
Oral Tradition” and “Henry VIII and 
the Religious Houses,” published in The 
Nineteenth Century Review. 

My duty for the most part was that of 
locum tenens in country parishes. I re- 
sided, as a rule, in the parsonage (vicar- 
age or rectory house, as the case might 


be), hence I was able to take my obser- 
vations from the very center and, heart 
of the parish. My tenencies were for 
periods of one, three, six and twelve 
months. 

Perhaps it is well for me to say that 
I did not go direct from America to 
England, but by way of-Germany, where 
I acted for several years as chaplain to 
the American Church in Munich. I had 
also held the post of chaplain in France 
and Italy. In all of these countries I 
was in the way of meeting British cler- 
gymen and of learning something about 
the administration of the Church of 
England. Besides I had often visited 
England. as boy and man, so that I did 
not find myself in-a wholly strange sit- 
uation. Still the atmosphere of the 
Church of England was very different 
from that of the Continental chaplain- 
cies, and I was impressed from the first 
by the stability and dignity of the posi- 
tion of an English Church incumbent 
and the tone of authority which his se- 
curity of tenure imparted to his office, 
and—viewed from the purely personal 
standpoint of the parson—I considered 
the British cleric a most fortunate man. 

The next thing that arrested my atten- 
tion was the austere aloofness of the 
English bishop and the air of legality 
which enveloped him. It took me some 
time to realize that a lawyer—and his 
fee—always stood between me and my 
father in God, and that in very fact I 
was dealing almost exclusively with a 
lawyer. I at first supposed that the 
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bishop’s secretary was a clergyman—as 
he invariably is in America—and I made 
the mistake, more than once, of address: 
ing him as the Reverend. Such a thing as 
seeing a bishop face to face, or of get- 
ting one friendly word of greeting from 
him by tongue or pen, I soon learnt was 
not to be thought of, and the utter cold- 
ness of the thing nearly froze me to 
death during my first winter. But I was 
in England for study, experience and 
adventure, and determined to stick it out 
to the bitter end—if bitter it should 
prove. On second thoughts I find it is 
not literally correct to say that I did not 
during my first winter meet a bishop 
face to face. As the locum tenens of a 
parish I was asked by the rural dean to 
take part in the re-opening ceremony of 
an old. and disused church. The bishop 
of the diocese was present, and I ven- 
tured to introduce myself to him as an 
American clergyman, acting under his 
permission. He turned upon me with 
a look of astonishment. “American? 
With American orders? I know noth- 
ing of an American priest officiating in 
my diocese.” And this was the only 
greeting I received from his lordship; 


and :t set me to wondering whether a 
man could become a bishop in England 
without having the manners of a gentle- 


man. I confided this unhappy experi- 
ence to a brother clergyman, who was 
both a scholar and a gentleman. “Yes,” 
said he, “such things do happen in the 
Church of England, and you must un- 
derstand that your case is not an excep- 
tional one; let that console you.” And 
it has.. I knew, of course, that there 
could be nothing personal in the cold 
comfort I got from the English episco- 
pate, as I was unknown to nearly all of 
the bishops; and I learnt, as time went 
on, that the unbeneficed clergyman, and 
especially the non-parochial clergyman, 


is a wholly minus quantity in the eye of ° 


the diocesan—for the Church of Eng- 
land is made up of parishes, and a min- 
ister without a parish connection of 
some sort—except he be some high of- 
ficial—does not come within the purview 
—to use a legal phrase—of the dioce- 
san’s functions. But, strange to say, in 
spite of all this, the Church of England 
is governed—not by bishops, as I had 
supposed—but by act of Parliament; 
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and the bishops, realizing this fact, sur- 
round themselves with lawyers, who de- 
fine the scope of their episcopal author- 
ity, and the bishops naturally confine 
their activities, for the most part, within 
these legal limitations. That they pos- 
sess human sympathy beyond the bounds 
of their episcopal dignity I have no 
doubt, but they are so hedged. about with 
lordships and palaces that the man and 
the Christian minister are often lost in 
the grand official. It is a dangerous 
thing to take a successful schoolmaster 
out of his schoolroom, or a learned pro- 
fessor out of his chair, put him in a pal- 
ace and dub him “My lord.” In nine 
cases out of ten it turns his head and 
spoils his character. The social preten- 
sions of bishops not too well born were 
brought to my attention at Lucerne, 
Switzerland, early in my ministry, by 
the chaplain of an English lord bishop. 
“You know,” said the chaplain, who 
himself had some well-grounded family 
pretensions, “that his lordship is not 
quite a gentleman by birth, and hence he 
makes the most of the dignity of his 
high office.” 

On the other hand, I have generally 
found that when a bishop is a man of 
good birth he is also a man of good 
manners and simple habits—always 
amiable and usually friendly disposed to 
the stranger within his gates. I may, 
perhaps, without meaning to be invidi- 
ous, give two examples of what I am 
trying to suggest. One of these exam- 
ples I take from the Midlands, the other 
from the south of England. A clergy- 
man of the very highest scholarship and 
of hardly less high birth was offered the 
bishopric of a diocese with a country 
palace attached. He accepted the dio- 
cese, but declined the palace, and took up 
his residence in a very modest dwell- 
ing, where I had the honor of visiting 
him. His diocese was divided not long 
after he became bishop, and he volun- 
tarily removed from the old see city— 
the site of one of the great cathedrals of 
England—to make his home in a huge, 
dirty, smoky manufacturing town. An 
almost exactly parallel thing happened. 
about the same time, not a thousand 
miles from London, where another bish- 
op. of similar birth and scholarship, left 
a palace and a cathedral, to live in the 
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midst of squalor and poverty. How 
much easier it is, apart from every other 
consideration, to have relations with a 
bishop who is not fenced about and 
shielded from the vulgar view by the 
high walls of a sequestered palace. This 
is not mere theorizing, and I point to 
the two bishops just mentioned as object 
lessons of the good results of what I am 
suggesting, for there are certainly not 
two bishops in the entire Anglican Com- 
munion who exert more, or, in my opin- 
ion, as much, influence for good among 
all sorts and conditions of men as these 
two veritable fathers in God. 

De Quincy somewhere tells how epis- 
copal pride descends even to servants, all 
of which shows that if the bishop re- 
signed his palace and his worldly title it 
would probably promote family modesty 
if no other virtue. But this family pride 
points to much graver matters, for it can 
hardly exist where the bishop is a godly 
man, intent on doing the work of a 
Christian minister. The point which I 
am endeavoring to make is that these 
things—the palace and the lordly title— 
are corrupting influences which a bish- 


op can seldom withstand, and his family 
never ; and that often, very often, they— 
the palace and the lordship—are fatal to 
what might have been under more 
favorable conditions a good, earnest, ef- 


fective chief shepherd. Moreover, pal- 
aces and lordships—together with knee- 
breeches, aprons, etc.—belong to a pe- 
riod in English history when bishops 
were often temporal princes and always 
temporal powers, and are therefore 
archaic and should long since have be- 
come obsolete. Does any sane person 
suppose that John Wesley or General 
Booth could have accomplished his vast 
work if he had lived in a palace, remote 
from the heartbeat of the mass of the 
people? Nowhere, perhaps, is the tem- 
perature of England registered with so 
much accuracy as in the city of London. 
But when, in recent days, was a lord 
bishop, or an archbishop even, given the 
freedom of the city as General Booth 
was given not long since? Is it possible 
that the Church of England is wholly 
blind to such signs of the times? 

Now I believe there is no finer class 
of men in the world than the English 
clergy. I go further, and say that the 
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English are the best educated and best 
mannered clerics to be found in any na- 
tion; and as the bishops can only be 
chosen from this splendid body of men, 
it seems strange that their elevation to 
the highest office in the Church should 
so often prove a fatal mistake. Well, 
my explanation of this sad circumstance 
is that the lordship and the palace into 
which the bishop is suddenly thrust par- 
alyze him and render him a mere legal 
official, with a strong tendency to social 
pretensions and worldly mindedness. 
An episcopate, I believe, is essential 
to the stability and continuity of a Chris- 
tian Church. Church history teaches us 
this, I think, if nothing else; and this 
fact is coming more and more to the 
front, as dogma recedes more and more 
into the background. There can be no 
such thing as cohesion or union of any 
sort on mere dogma, for it is the primal 
nature of dogma to divide by exclusion 
and condemnation. The “Quicunque 
Vult” is perhaps the typical dogmatic 
formula, and it begins by exclusion and 
condemnation. The episcopate, as such 
is free from all prejudgment, and is at 
liberty to assume such an attitude to- 
ward ali questions of doctrine and dis- 
cipline as the times and the circum- 
stances may suggest. As these simple 
truths are more and more apprehended 
there will be a wider and a freer accept- 
arice of the episcopate, as the only uni- 
versal point of Christian contact, as well 
as the only means of tracing the historic 
continuity of the Christian Church. But 
his Lordship, or his Grace, in a palace 
can never become this center of Chris- 
tian convergence. That, I think, is self- 
evident. The bishop is the connecting, 
the uniting vertebra in the body of the 
Church, and he cannot be _ separated 
from. it without causing universal par- 
alysis of the whole body. He has sur- 
vived all reformations and all revolu- 
tions. It were as well to found a state 
without a head as a Church without a 
bishop. Where the bishop is there is 
stability, cohesion, union, order; where 
he is not there is a want of stability, co- 
hesion, order; and sooner or later an- 
archy creeps in and chaos is the final 
state. - 
The Church of England possesses a 


valid historic episcopate, but it can no 
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longer grow and flourish in the hot- 
house atmosphere of a palace, surround- 
ed by lordships and other civil dignita- 
ries. It must be taken out and away 
from all this, and planted in the midst 
of the work-a-day life of the common 
people before it can hope to draw demo- 
cratic England to its banner. 

With the passing of the bishop from 
the palace and the House of Lords, the 
social exclusiveness of the country 
clergy would soon prove untenable, and. 
one reform would follow fast upon the 
steps of the other. 

I wonder if the British people fully 
understand what I mean by the social 
exclusiveness of the clergy? I doubt if 
they do, for they have become so accus- 
tomed to it as to be hardly able to see 
it—or at least to appreciate its full 
meaning. The first Jocum-tenency I held 
was for six months in the diocese of 
Norfolk. I had not been in residence at 
the fine old rectory house many weeks 
before most of the gentry in the neigh- 
borhood had called. upon me, but the res- 
ident dissenting minister took no notice 
of my arrival. I thought this strange 
and asked the principal lady of the par- 
ish to explain it. She was literally 
amazed at my question, and answered, 
with some heat, that he would not dare 
to do such a presumptuous thing. “Why 
presumptuous?” I inquired. “Has there 
been any trouble between him and the 
rector?” “Not that I know of,” this 
lady made answer, “but, of course, they 
have nothing to do with each other.” 
On pressing my inquiry I found that it 
was not on account of their Church dif- 
ferences, but solely on social grounds, 
that these two Christian ministers, living 
in the same little parish, were as far apart 
as the poles. And I ascertained further 
that no one not included in the very 
small body of “gentry” would presume 
to visit the rector or his family on social 
grounds. And that is the state of things 
that exists all over the countryside thru- 
out England, with hardly an exception, 
so far as I know, and I have been at 
some pains to make a very extensive in- 
quiry about this matter. Such a condi- 


tion of things is simply appalling to an 
American, and it must be more or less 
so to many thoughtful English people, 
who love their Church and would like to 
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see it the happy home of all the people, 
and the minister the hearty friend and 
pastor of all, without regard to birth or 
condition. 

Water will find its level, and a clergy- 
man and his family will naturally form 
their intimacies with the most congenial 
people in matters of birth, education 
and tastes. But for the parsonage to 
adopt the social standards of the hall is 
to destroy the office of pastor, degrade 
the calling of minister, and make impo- 
tent the Church’s ministrations; for 
neither those who are excluded nor 
those who are included have any respect 
for such utter worldly mindedness. If 
the people of the parish cannot meet on 
a common basis in the home of the 
Church minister, they will not willingly 
meet on any basis in the Church itself. 
And the truth is they do not. 

In the light of this clerical social ex- 
clusiveness is it surprising that all 
the Nonconformists have combined and. 
act as a solid body against the Estab- 
lished Church and the social order and 
exclusiveness it represents? Virtually 
no one in the country parish worships in 
the Church except the gentry and their 
dependents, who fear to offend by going 
to the chapel. During my six years in 
the English Church I did not find a 
dozen common laborers who were bona 
fide worshipers in the Church of Eng- 
land. In one parish where I was locum 
tenens for three months I found the 
vicarage in an unsanitary condition and 
took lodgings in the house of a dissenter. 
After a month or so I observed one of 
the daughters in church for two Sun- 
days in succession, and laid the flatterin 
unction to my soul that I did it, at 
said to the mother that I was glad to see 
Katie in church. “Yes, sir,” said she, 
“Katie is now in service at the Hall,” 
and this she knew was a perfectly suf- 
ficient explanation. 

The worst cases of all—and I have 
seen several—is where a poor clergyman 
marries a woman with money and social 
ambitions. There is perhaps not a hun- 
dred—I should say not half a hundred— 
country livings in England today that 
can be taken by men without private 
means, and this fact is changing the 
character of the country clergy very 
rapidly, When the Archbishop of Can- 
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terbury visited the United States a few 
years ago he was greatly pleased, and 
not a little surprised, to receive a very 
cordial greeting from the non-Episcopal 
ministers, who would be classed as dis- 
senters in England, and who, of course, 
never approach his Grace in any way 
whatsoever. This expression of good 
will for the Archbishop on the part of 
the American non-Episcopal ministers is 
explained by the fact that there is no so- 
cial exclusiveness nor other superior pre- 
tensions by the Episcopal clergy in 
America. Abolish these things in Eng- 
land, and put the Archbishop in a more 
modest and accessible place of residence, 
and I prophesy that in a very few dec- 
ades he will be accepted as the head of 
that great body of earnest Christian men 
and women now known as Noncon- 
formists. And it is perfectly plain that 
unless some such thing does happen the 
Church of England will be left high and 
dry, to whiten on the narrow beach of 
class distinction, while the warm red 
blood of the nation will flow away from 
her into the wider and deeper channels 


of a common humanity. 

It has been shown, time after time, 
that something in the neighborhood of 
$500,000 is annually thrown away on 
empty city churches, while one-quarter 
of that sum cannot be raised for the mil- 
lions of people swarming all round these 


stranded Church barks. I held a curacy 
just outside of the city limits, in a par- 
ish of more than eight thousand souls, 
which did not contain one person of in- 
dependent means or position, so far as I 
knew, and where go per cent. of the peo- 
ple were in abject and indecent poverty, 
and yet the Church of England appro- 
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priates, all told, less than $3,000 for the 
support of a staff of three clergymen, 
while within a walk of fifteen minutes 
there is a city church, which has practi- 
cally no resident parishioners, that gives 
an income of $6,000 to one cleric. This 
church has besides an endowment for a 
lectureship, which yields, I think, $1,000 
a year. I cite this case because it hap- 
pens to lie within my own personal ex- 
perience, but I have heard of much 
worse contrasts. The Bishop of London 
is, I hear, moving in this matter. 

There is, I believe, no national Church 
whose history has embraced so much of 
the “glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome”—and I think 
I may add of the righteousness that was 
Jerusalem—as the Church of England; 
and there is nothing which attracts and 
holds the reverent attention of the Amer- 
ican and the colonial visitor to Eng- 
land so much as the beautiful cathedrals 
which cover the soft green bosom of 
their motherland; and as loyal children 
of a common race and a common re- 
ligion they protest against the narrow 
and exclusive spirit in which this great 
national and racial Church inheritance is 
being administered. 

They know, of course, that rank and 
social distinctions in the mother country 
are marked, by very hard and fast lines, 
which it would.be ignorant and ‘futile 
presumption on their part to attempt to 
alter or modify. But the Church—their 
Mother Church of England—they hold 
should be free from all such alliances 
and should breathe an atmosphere of 
fraternity, equality and Christian fel- 
lowship for all—untainted by rank or 
title or any other class distinction. 


Metvin Vituace, N. H. 





Irrigation in Australia 


BY ELWOOD MEAD 


[Dr. Mead is well known in this country as a leader in the irrigation movement which 
has already added thousands of acres to the arable area of the United States. While in 
the service of the States of Colorado and Wyoming and later of the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington he did much to solve the problems which confronted the farmers 
in the arid region and also to free them from the embarrassments of antiquated and inade- 


quate laws which caused them more trouble than the alkali. 


A few years ago he was called 


to Australia to do a similar work there and he is now in this country on a brief visit as 
the representative of the State of Victoria for the purpose of calling the attention of Ameri- 
cans to the advantages offered by the unsettled lands of Australia.—EpirTor.] 


“O most Americans Australia is an 
| unknown country. It is not like- 
ly to remain so much longer. If 

the conservation of resources becomes a 
national issue in Atmerica, no country 
has more valuable lessons than Australia 
and New Zealand, because these two 
democracies have from the first taken an 
advanced position in industrial legisla- 
tion of this character. Those who are 
struggling for better water laws in the 
Western States will find in Victoria 


legislation a convincing demonstration 
that industrial development may be se- 
cured without any surrender of public 


rights. The lessons of Victoria’s expe- 
rience can safely be applied to the 
United States, because the climatic and 
industrial conditions of the two coun- 
tries are remarkably alike. 

These facts will, it is hoped, give in- 
terest to the impressions of an American 
who left irrigation work in the United 
States to assume the chairmanship of 
the Water Supply Commission of Vic- 
toria. The letter of the Minister of 
Water Supply offering me this position 
said that the State was entering upon an 
extensive scheme of irrigation develop- 
ment. Great storage works were to be 
built and large areas of fertile land re- 
claimed. Some one with practical ex- 
perience in the management of irriga- 
tion schemes was desired to direct this 
work. 

Two circumstances combined to make 
this offer attractive. From boyhood the 
islands of the South Seas had possessed 
for me an unusual: fascination. Under 
the “Gentler moons and softer skies” of 
those far-off lands were products and 
peoples unlike anything I had ever seen. 
I longed to know more of countries 
where fruits were gathered without 
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planting, and where work and clothes 
were alike superfluous. 

Australia is the nearest continent to 
these alluring tropic lands. It is also 
near to the wealth, poverty and mystery 
of the Ancient East, so that vacation vis- 
its to either are easily made. 

This young commonwealth, with an 
area almost equal to the whole of 
Europe, and with soil and climate infi- 
nitely superior, did not seem a bad place 
in which to live. The more so as its 
Government is one of the most advanced 
and enlightened democracies of our 
time, and its increasing population and 
expanding industries are destined in a 
few years to profoundly influence the 
world’s movements of trade and enter- 
prise. 

The position was made additionally 
attractive by the fact that Victorian laws 
governing the ownership and use of 
streams carried into effect the principles 
for which I had been contending in 
America for twenty years. Under these 
laws the State has not only reserved to 
itself the perpetual ownership of the 
water of all streams, but has retained 
title to the bed and banks as well. The 
State is, therefore, the sole riparian pro- 
prietor. It is not possible here, as it is 
in America, to secure speculative per- 
petual rights to public water supplies by 
acquiring a few acres of riparian lands 
or by posting a notice on a cottonwood 
stump in some obscure bend of. the 
stream. 

The profligate surrender to private 
ownership of water powers worth un- 
told millions of money has never been a 
feature of Victorian development, nor is 
there any possibility of it becoming so in 
the future. Whatever value these natu- 
ral resources possess has been retained 
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for the benefit of the community. Be- 
lieving fully in the doctrine that public 
waters should remain perpetually a pub- 
lic property, and that to grant private 
perpetual rights is to sacrifice the wel- 
fare of future generations, I was curi- 
ous to observe at close range the opera- 
tions of such laws. The position offered 
me not only permitted this, but gave the 
privilege of helping shape development 
under them. 

Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, is 
a friendly and cultured city of over 
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Every country which owes its early 
development to gold mining has the 
gambling spirit largely developed. Grow- 
ing wheat with a rainfall of 15 inches 
gives abundant opportunity for the exer- 
cise of the gambling impulse. Wheat 


growing in both Victoria and California 
has been popular, and the great wheat 
ranches in both States have operated to’ 
retard the development of irrigation. 
The Goulburn Valley in Victoria is the 
counterpart of the Sacramento Valley in 
California; in both, for many years, 














MACORNA BUTTER FACTORY 
On the Macorna Channel. 


500,000 people, and is more like San 
Francisco than any other city in Amer- 
ica; the State is also marvelously like 
California in climate and productions. 
There is the same prevailing sunshine, 
the same absence of winter, and the 
same charm and healthfulness in rural 
life. Both States owe their early devel- 
opment to the discovery of gold, their 
later prosperity to wheat growing and 
live stock raising, and both will owe 
their ultimate greatness to the extension 
of irrigation. 


population declined as the size of the 
wheat ranches extended. 

Irrigation development in Victoria be- 
gan over twenty-three years ago. Prac- 
tically all the irrigation works have been 
built with money furnished by the State. 
The first State schemes sought to com- 
bine public money and public oversight 
with private management. Districts 
with local trustees, not unlike those first 
formed under the Wright Act in Cali- 
fornia, were created. Some of these 
districts were given large grants of 
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money outright. The donation to the 
Goulburn scheme was the magnificent 
sum of $3,500,000. In all about $16,- 
500,000 has been expended by the State 
on works for irrigation and water sup- 
ply. 

The early results from the schemes 
first inaugurated were not satisfactory. 
The rich landowners became as a rule 
trustees of the irrigation districts and 
shaped the management to suit their 
own agricultural methods. They had no 
objection to the State expending money 
on canals so long as they were not called 
upon to repay the money, but they did 
object to using the water made available, 
because they preferred wheat growing 
on large areas to the expenditure and 
careful attention to detail which success- 
ful irrigation requires. 

The outcome of this was disappoint- 
ing from an agricultural standpoint. In- 
stead of an increasing population there 
was.an absolute decline in some districts, 
and instead of farms being subdivided 
they grew steadily larger. This was 
contrary to public policy, and in 1906 
the control of all these districts was 
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taken over by the State and placed 
under the administration of a commis- 
sion of three; I became chairman of this 
commission in 1907. In all, the com- 
mission provides water for over 10,000,- 
ooo acres of land, the different areas be- 
ing widely distributed. The conditions 
in the different irrigation districts are, 
however, so nearly alike that an expla- 
nation of the problems of one will serve 
to illustrate the policy which the State 
is pursuing thruout the irrigable areas. 
The one chosen is the Goulburn Scheme, 
intended to utilize the entire flow of the 
Goulburn River, which last year had a 
discharge of over 3,000,000 acre feet. 
The two main canals of the scheme 
cover over 1,000,000 acres of irrigable 
land and have cost about $6,000,000. 
The lands under the two main canals 
have been divided into five districts for 
administrative purposes. One district 
partially irrigated has over 600 miles of 
distributary canals, and there are dis- 
tributary canals traversing in all about 
500,000 acres. Nevertheless, but little 
of the land has been graded and pre- 
pared for irrigation and only a small 
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THE GOULBURN WEIR. 


fraction of the water has been used. 
This year practically all of the water of 
a reservoir which holds 200,000 acre feet 
is being wasted back into the river be- 
cause there was no demand for it during 
the irrigation season. The cause of this 
disappointing development has been the 
large size of farms. There are two with 
over 30,000 acres and in one district 
there are forty farms of 1,000 acres or 
more. So long as there was no fixed 
charge for water these large estates 
could be held intact. 

In order to bring all the land into use 
a law was enacted which provided that 
all land which could be supplied with 
water must pay its proportionate share 
of the annual cost of the scheme. The 
commission allots a definite volume of 
water to each acre of land in a district, 
and if it is able to supply the water the 
owner of the land must pay his allotment 
whether he uses the water or not. The 
commission has temporarily fixt the year- 
ly amount of water required as two acre 
feet for an acre; of this one-half is al- 
lotted as a right and must be paid for. 
The price of the water furnished between 


the 1st of April and the 1st of Novem- 
ber will be 50 cents an acre foot, between 
the rst of November and the end of the 
irrigation season in April the price will 
be 25 cents an acre foot. The higher 
price being due to the fact that much of 
it comes from reservoirs. 

This legislation has made it possible 
to put the works on a sound financial 
basis. This, however, was the least im- 
portant of the State’s purposes, the main 
object being to secure the highest use of 
land and water. In carrying out the latter 
purpose the effective industrial legisla- 
tion of the State came into play. There 
is not here the reluctance to the State’s 
engaging in industrial enterprises that 
there is in America. On the contrary, it 
is the general policy that all natural 
monopolies should be controlled and 
operated by the State. As an outcome 
of this policy the State owns and oper- 
ates all railroads and all telephones and 
telegraph lines. When the strike inter- 
fered with the supply of coal for the 
State railways the State promptly opened 
a mine of its own and now provides the 
fuel used at greatly reduced cost. There 
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are no private refrigerator car lines in 
Victoria; the State not only owns and 
operates the refrigerator cars but has 
built a large number of cold storage 
warehouses to which the country pro- 
ducer can send his fruit and vegetables 
to be handled and sold by State officials. 
The State has made special contracts 
with the steamship companies for the 
carrying of farm products to different 
ports of Europe, and so complete is this 
industrial organization that butter is sent 
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one degree in temperature. In this way 
the distance of Australia from the mar- 
kets of the world has been practically ob- 
literated. The freight charges between 
Melbourne and London are less than 
those between Ireland and London. 

The experience of Victoria having 
shown that successful irrigation required 
the subdivision and closer settlement of 
the land, the State immediately took 
steps to see that the land was subdivided 
and that. small farms should become the 
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AUSTRALIAN CORN, 
Weighing fifty-five tons to the acre. 


from the Victorian markets to the mar- 


kets of London at the total expense of 1 


leading feature of its irrigation develop- 


ment. An act was passed giving wide 


cent a pound, and without a change of powers to a Lands Purchase and Closer 
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RAISIN DRYING. 


Settlement Board, which in the irrigation 
districts was to act in co-operation with 
the Water Commission. 

Authority was given for the purchase 
of 100,000 acres of land under the Goul- 
burn scheme, to be paid for at its unir- 
rigated value, and which could be taken 


by condemnation if necessary. Nearly 
all of this land has now been purchased, 
and is being subdivided into two acre 
blocks for farm laborers; into 5 to 10 
acre blocks for orchards and market gar- 
dens, and into 20 to 200 acre blocks for 
farmers, stockmen and dairymen; the 
aim being to create conditions suited to 
the means of all classes of men, and to 
enable the families of laborers to live as 
independent lives as the families of men 
of ample means. 

The State has a surplus water supply 
under this scheme for about 200,000 
acres of land, and it is hoped to bring 
this into use within the next two years. 
As there are not enough surplus farmers 
in Victoria, the State has organized a 
special delegation which left for 
Europe in May with a dual purpose; one 


to study the conditions and methods of 
the best irrigation districts of other coun- 
tries in order that those suited to this 
State might be introduced here, and to 
bring to the attention of farmers and 
farm laborers in Europe and America the 
opportunities which the irrigation dis- 
tricts offer to settlers. No doubt the 
greater number of the settlers will come 
from Great Britain, but great admiration 
is felt in Victoria for the achievements 
of the American irrigator. It is recognized 
that he is the best equipped in training 
and experience to promptly utilize the 
opportunities which this State offers, and 
it is hoped to secure a considerable num- 
ber of American irrigators for these 
areas. 

The State’s organization has not 
stopped with buying land and subdivid- 
ing it. The Closer Settlement Board has 
prepared plans and estimates for houses 
ranging in price from $150 up to $1,200. 
The settler can select the plan of the 
house and this will be erected for him in 
advance; the Closer Settlement Board 
will fence the land and, if desired, grade 
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and seed a portion so that the settler can 
begin farming as soon as he arrives, and 
if he begins with dairying he can receive 
his first payment for cream a fortnight 
after he begins work. 

Dairying has great advantages for the 
beginning. A herd of twenty cows will 
ensure a comfortable living for a family, 
and it can easily be maintained on thirty 
acres of land. Fruit growing and market 
gardening are, however, the two indus- 
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and to ensure that it will remain so the 
importation of pear trees has been pro- 
hibited. 

The Government will also aid settlers 
in getting started by arranging for them 
to buy farm implements at wholesale 
prices, and will give them expert advice 
in the selection of nursery stock, dairy 
cows and work horses. The Government 
superintentends the grading of land on 
an area less than fifty acres free, and on 
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The 


tries bringing the largest returns. 
steamship lines running a refrigerated 
service to Europe enable the Victorian 
fruit grower to land his products in the 
Northern Hemisphere when it is ice- 
bound and snow-covered, hence they 


realize very high prices. The last ship- 
ment of grapes to Europe realized from 
$6 to $7.50 a case. Pears are a profit- 
able crop owing to the fact that the Con- 
tinent of Australia is free from blight, 


areas above that at the actual cost of the 
service. The Government will loan to 
settlers up to $2,500, at 5 per cent. in- 
terest, for the purpose of making im- 
provements ; 2114 years time is given in 
which to complete payments for land and 
I5 years in which to complete payments 
for houses. Two colonies have been es- 
tablished since this scheme of develop- 
ment was put in operation. In both cases 
the districts have made as much progress 
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in twelve months as similar districts 
would have made without State aid in 
two years. 

Such an organization in the United 
States would doubtless be called Social- 
ism gone mad, and the same sentiment 
has occasionally been heard here, but 
fears regarding the outcome have been 
largely allayed by the successful results 
of past experience in other lines of de- 
velopment. Undoubtedly leaving settlers 
to contend unaided with every obstacle, 
as was formerly done in the United 
States, has created men of great enter- 
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prise, initiative and hardy mental fiber, 
and there is some danger that the State 
by doing so much may weaken the in- 
dividual strength of its citizens. Never- 
theless, after two years’ study of the re- 
sults obtained here, I cannot but regret 
that more was not done in America for 
the pioneer in the arid American States. 
I feel sure that the hardship which many 
families underwent might have been en- 
tirely averted with no loss to the public 
but with a very material gain to the na- 
tion in the rapidity and character of the 
development. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


How Wags the World at Westminster 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 
A PAST era of many great moments 


and memories has been suddenly 

recalled to the present by the 
death of William Holman Hunt, who 
must ever live in history as one of the 
principal founders of the Pre-Raphaelite 
school of modern painting. I need not 
enter into any critical dissertation or 
disquisition on the artistic genius of 
Holman Hunt or on the characteristic 
peculiarities of his paintings. The place 
of the painter in the world’s art is 
already one of the world’s monuments. 
At the moment my inclination is to cast 
back my memory to the rise and growth 
of that school of Pre-Raphaelitism as it 
chose to call itself in art, which was al- 
ready making such a sensation first in 
England, then thruout European coun- 
tries and then almost at once all over 
the United States. During the earliest 
days of my settling down to the en- 
deavor at making literary occupation in 
London I came to have the opportunity 
of becoming personally acquainted with 
some of the early Pre-Raphaelite lead- 
ers. One of these was the late Ford 
Madox Brown, whose close friendship 
I was fortunate enough to obtain and 
to enjoy during many years. Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti I unfortunately never 
had the pleasure of meeting, but his 
brother, William Michael Rossetti, be- 


came an intimate friend of me and my 
household, a friendship which happily 
lasts to the present time. I may men- 
tion the fact that the home of Madox 
Brown in one of the artistic centers of 
London was a most genial place of 
meeting for all who were devoted to the 
penci! in art or the pen in literature. 
The poets, too, were welcomed to these 
centers of genuine culture. William 
Morris was the most loved among the 
poets of his time, and altho he did not 
sound a challenge for fame with the 
thrilling and even piercing notes of a 
Swinburne yet they who, like me, can 
thoroly recall the sensations of that 
day will well recollect what a tender, 
sympathetic affection was blended with 
the admiration compelled by his genius 
and his art. Swinburne is not in any 
strict sense to be reckoned as one of the 
Pre-Raphaelites. He was among them 
because of personal association and ac- 
quaintanceship, but he was not of them 
and there was much about his ways and 
I might say his peculiar eccentricities 
which would not have suited the leading 
members of what I might call the Pre- 
Raphaelite order. Of course it might 
naturally be said that as Swinburne was 
not a painter no question as to his being 
a Pre-Raphaelite could possibly have 
arisen but it is quite certain that some 
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literary men of those days were always 
associated in the public mind with the 
Pre-Raphaelite school altho they were 
not artists with the pencil any more than 
was the author of “Atalanta and Caly- 
don.” The fact is that the influence of 
the Pre-Raphaelites spread all thru 
social life in these islands during those 
distant days to an extent of which the 
rising generation could hardly form an 
adequate conception. Men and women, 
elders as well as youngsters, who had 
any interest whatever in books or in 


pictures, regarded it as a positive com- - 


pliment to be suspected of devoting 
themselves to the propagation of the 
new school’s doctrines. In any case, it 
cannot be questioned that the most dis- 
tinguished painters of the school to 
which the late Holman Hunt belonged 
are destined to be classed during all time 
among the most distinguished in the 
whole gallery of British art from its 
earliest days. It naturally brings to us 
oldsters a certain sense of relief to find 
that the public attention of the present 
generation is not wholly given up to 
what is called aviation, the rival flights 
and rival falls of cross-Channel balloons, 
the freaks of the problem novel and the 
various realizations of woman’s claim to 
the suffrage. There are still delightful 
and expansive memories associated with 
the sad news of Holman.Hunt’s death. 
The British islands have just been 
astonished and I am sure delighted by 
the publication of a series described as 
the “Sixpenny Dickens.” This series 
consists of thirty-four paper-bound vol- 
umes having the size and shape each 
of an ordinary monthly magazine, the 
whole set containing among them a com- 
plete reproduction of Dickens’s novels 
and in most cases each number containing 
one complete novel. All are illustrated 
by admirable reproductions of the orig- 
inal engravings which under the great 
novelist’s own supervision and that of 
his publishers were given for the adorn- 
ment of the stories when these were first 
offered to the attention of the world. 
Now it would not perhaps be very sur- 
prising to any one at home or abroad 
to be informed that a new and complete 
edition of Dickens’s works had just been 
offered to the world by a London pub- 
lishing firm. But it might be indeed 
very surprising to this personage if he 
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were informed at the same time 4 
this newest series of the immortal author 
each volume was to be sold at the price 


of sixpence. I believe this enterprise 
has been undertaken by the proprietors 
of The Daily Chronicle, a London 
journal well known thruout the United 
States, and I feel thoroly satisfied that 
they are undertaking an _ enterprise 
which would have won the cordial ap- 
probation of Dickens himself if it could 
have been announced within his life- 
time. There must be a great mass of 
the British population whose means of 
living will allow them no chance what- 
ever of obtaining the possession of even 
one novel by Dickens at the ordinary 
rates of hire or purchase. Literary and 
beneficent enterprise will, I hope and be- 
lieve, enable the residents of even our 
humblest village cottages and city gar- 
rets to obtain permanent possession of 
some of Dickens’s greatest novels and 
to benefit by their most healthy influ- 
ence. The Dickens enterprise is sure to 
find followers. 

The political world has had no re- 
markable developments since my previ- 
ous letter. The political world is none 
the brighter or the better satisfied for 








HOW WAGS THE WORLD AT WESTMINSTER 


this, but on the contrary is only more 
and more anxious and the more and 
more inclined to give way to an out- 
burst of vehement impatience with 
everybody and everything in general. 
We all know that the Conference is 
going on but we cannot get the least 
idea as to the course its counsels are 
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labor. In the very important case of 
the dispute between the boilermakers 
and their artizans there has been quite 
recently an incident in the dispute whol- 
ly, I believe, unknown to any previous 
experience and well calculated to stir up 
much alarm. I shall not attempt to go 
at any length into the story of this con- 
troversy but shall only tell my Ameri- 
can readers in the briefest terms how 
the new alarm came about. The boiler- 
makers consented to submit the ques- 
tions in dispute to the consideration of 
a conference representing the employers 
and the employed in order to come to 
an agreement as to terms of settlement. 
The conference did actually agree upon 
a plan of settlement and then it sud- 
denly became known that the working 
men were as a body dissatisfied with the 
agreement which had been made by 
their own appointed representatives. 
This, we are told, is an entirely novel 
incident in the history of such disputes. 
The bewildering question appears to be 
as to how the employers can in any case 
of dispute between them and their fiery 
workmen be prevailed upon to consent 
to refer the disputed questions to the 
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taking or when these counsels are likely 
to let us of the outer public know any- 
thing whatever as to the new constitu- 
tional forms which the Conference pro- 
poses to hand over to the public of these 
countries for instantaneous acceptance. 
We know that the great battle with the 
House of Lords will have to be fought 
out to its’ final settlement before the set- 
tlement of anything else can even be 
talked about and we do not’ yet know 
any more than we did three months ago 
how soon or how late is the indispensa- 
ble anneal to be made to the constituen- 
cies at a general election. In the mean- 
time it would appear that the troubles 
between the employers and the workers, 
the capitalists arid the  artizans, are 
growing keener and fiercer and more 
alarming in many fields of capital and 
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arbitration of a body representing both 
the disputants if there is no longer any 
certainty that the workmen as a body 
may be expected to accept the terms 
agreed upon by their own chosen repre- 
sentatives. I only mention this strange 
and surprising incident as one illustra- 
tion out of many which tell us of the 
unusual troubles that have lately come 
up in the history of capital and labor. 
I cannot form any well-supported con- 
jecture as to how the trouble in the 
boilermaker’s business is likely to come 
to anend. But the incident just at pres- 
ent has done much to add to the pre- 
vailing alarms as to the relations be- 
tween capital and labor. 

Much interest is felt thruout most 
parts of Great Britain in the visit which 
the appointed representatives of the 
Irish National Parliamentary party are 
about to pay to the United States. That 
the Irish delegation will be thoroly rep- 
resentative of the Home Rule movement 
must be evident to all who read the 
names of those who compose it and find 
at their front such names as those of 
John E. Redmond, the chairman of the 
party; of T. P. O’Connor, of Joseph 
Devlin and others. An article in the 
Freeman’s Journal, of Dublin, one of 
Ireland’s leading National newspapers, 
says: 

“The forthcoming visit of a strong delega- 
tion of the Irish Nationalist party to America 
will be regarded with extraordinary and en- 
thusiastic interest on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, and by many who have no direct connec- 
tion with the course of our political affairs.” 

The Freeman further says: 

“The visit takes place at a juncture of sin- 
gular importance to the future of the National 
cause, and there cannot be any doubt as to 
either its financial success or as to its benefi- 
cial influence on the movement in America and 
at home.” 

I cannot help yielding to an impulse 
to say something here on my own ac- 
count and to declare how much I wish 
that it were in my power to offer myself 
as one of this National delegation and 
thus have an opportunity of saying 
something once again as I had several 
opportunities in former years on behalf 
of the National cause of Ireland to lis- 
teners in the United States. But I am 
sure my American readers are quite 
willing to believe that the ill health 
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which has compelled me to retire from 
active political life has had no power 
and could have none to sever me from 
my political convictions. 

We have not had lately any new-and 
remarkable developments in the field of 
literature. There have been indeed 
some novels belonging to the order of 
sensational fiction in its more modern 
form but I do not know that any of 
these call for especial notice on my part. 
In the department of periodical litera- 
ture we are promised a new monthly 
magazine to be created and conducted 
by T. P. O’Connor, who won great suc- 
cess some years ago, a success increas- 
ing up to the present day, by the pro- 
duction of his T. P.’s Weekly. But the 
field of literature in general has not been 
blossoming very much during the last 
few months. Perhaps the attention of 
the public has been too closely absorbed 
in anxieties about the imminence of 
German invasion and the question as to 
the additional numbers of warships we 
ought to build at whatever cost in order 
to protect our shores from that expected 
invasion the coming of which is to a 
great mass of Englishmen a positive 
article of faith. I know many with 
whom J come into frequent association 
and who are in general perfectly - ra- 
tional and intelligent creatures and yet 
who have created for themselves a Ger- 
man people the main passion of whose 
whole lives is the longing to fulfil what 
they firmly believe to be their heaven- 
appointed destiny of landing from their 
warships on British coasts or descending 
from their airships on British soil. I 
hope, however, that no such passionate 
convictions have yet taken hold of the 
minds of any among our British states- 
men and that the time may be near when 
this looked-for, and one might almost 
say longed-for, German invasion hav- 
ing come like a shadow, may be allowed 
like a shadow to depart. But in the 
meantime it is a discomforting shadow 
even for those who like myself do not 
believe in its substance and whose pre- 
vailing sentiments toward Germany are 
mainly inspired by an affection for her 
literature and a memory of happy sea- 
sons passed in some of her delightful 
regions. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





Senator Dolliver on the “‘ Tariff Hoax” 


BY A COUNTRYMAN 


‘O one of that great majority (the 


common people) who have not 

time to study economic questions 
Senator Dolliver’s article on “The Down- 
ward Revision Hoax,” in THe INpE- 
PENDENT of September 8, was interest- 
ing, but the bulk of it was not under- 
stood—that is to say “we” could not 
grasp it. 

Not by way of criticism but more by 
way of explanation of inquiry, we would 
mention some few phases of it. As to 
the majorities the Senator speaks of 
there can be no doubt that he is right. 
All were looking out for self and the 
“de’il” take the hindmost—(hence some 
disappointments). Some got their feet 
in the trough but we don’t understan 
that us common people got hurt much. 

Lead—$42.50 per ton duty when the 
Senator tells us it only costs $8 to smelt, 
seems high! The statement is no doubt 
correct but confusing. Some of my 


friends claim that the lead trust is mak- 
ing $34.50 per ton on basis of these fig- 


ures, but I think they must be mistaken. 
I tell them we don’t know what it costs 
to secure mines and mine it and get it 
to market. These statements are confus- 
ing statistics to some of us and I presume 
there are explanations that could be made 
that would set our ideas right, but we 
don’t seem to be able to keep our minds 
on lead lcng enough to get it clear. The 
common citizens do not consume much 
lead anyway and doesn’t take much inter- 
est in lead beyond being “agin” all trusts 
on general principles (right or wrong) 
and we can’t blame them much for they 
are too busy with the immediate and per- 
sonal matter of financing their butter, 
egg and meat bills that come in regular- 
ly from the farmer “interests” of Iowa 
and other States, to watch lead. 
Moreover, most of my friends who 
“went in” for lead or lead mines came 
out sheared and so if is not attractive. 
Item 2—Rubber. Duty 30 per cent. 
ad valorem. Senator Dolliver does not 
state what raise in duty there was on this 
but I read somewhere it was placed at 35 
per cent. ad valorem. I guess both fig- 
ures are too high. My friends and [f 
talked it over the other day but concluded 
to drop it till some one had time to look 


up that word “ad valorem,” and afterward 
I was surprised to find so many who didn’t 
know the meaning of the word. At a 
further consultation the boys concluded 
that what the Akron folks’ profits were 
didn’t interest them, tariff or no tariff— 
the profit didn’t come out of them, but 
mostly from the “joy riders” who, of 
course, were rich for they had automo- 
biles. However, one of my friends stated 
that he once had an opportunity to take 
some stock in one of those rubber com- 
panies but didn’t have the money. He 
now wishes he had borrowed it and gone 
in but, of course, that is selfish and per- 
sonal and has no bearing on the subject. 
And so, while my folks don’t use much 
rubber, they seem to think it would he 
well to cut out the tariff on that alto- 
gether, but they are not clear why or 
how it would affect them. In the item 
of woolen goods we don’t seem to get it 
clear from the Senator. I guess he is 
right, but we don’t know exactly why. 
Talking of tariff on wool goods confuses 
us and we don’t understand it, which is 
probably our fault, but we do know, put- 
ting tariff one side, that in our experience 
we never got such woolen goods as we 
consume at cheaper prices than now. 
Men’s wearing apparel at present prices 
looks cheap to us! Our fellows get all 
tangled up when they hear tariff talk but 
they do understand steak, veal and chops 
at 30 cents a pound; roast beef at 22 
cents a pound; milk at 8 cents per quart; 
butter at 36 cents a pound; eggs at 36 
cents per dozen; one good wool suit 
of clothes, coat and vest and pants, $12 
to $20. (Statistics like these they can 
get thru their heads.) 

Now as to lumber, my friends seem to 
think that tariff talk on that article don’t 
count, They say we import practically 
no lumber nor would we tariff or no 
tariff. The price of lumber in the States 
is made in the States on basis of supply 
and demand, whether local or imported 
stock. One of my acquaintances who is 
in that business says he would be willing 
to have all tariff taken off lumber. He 
says the point is simply this—that with 
one, one and one-half, two or three dol- 
lars (per thousand feet) tariff Canada 
(and that is the only place where lumber 
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can be shipped to the States) /umber 
pays that duty but it does not alter the 
sales price here! And so, if you take off 
that duty, the Canadians don’t have to 
pay it and so get just that much more 
for their stock delivered in the States, 
the price being made in the States. And 
I guess that is so, too, for another man 
who I am sure knows as much about that 
article as Senator Dolliver can, told me 
the same thing, and he said further that 
in all his experience he never heard be- 
fore of those contracts between Canadian 
and United States lumbermen, whereby 


they divided up a portion of any tariff 


and he thought the Senator from Iowa 
must be wrong. And if Senator Dolliver 
has declared something that he believes 
to be so (and he would not declare anv- 
thing that he did not believe) but should 
possibly be mistaken, then it confuses 
further the average daily worker. There 
were some good States people that we 
know took their money and bought Cana- 
dian timber and in operating it and 
bringing it to their yards in the States 
of course don’t want any tariff, but this 
for their benefit and not the consumer’s. 
I feel quite sure that the tariff does not 
affect the price of lurnber now nor has 
for many years. But as to the price of 
lumber without regard to tariff, it seems 
to us here that it must advance if the 
Government withdraws all timber lands, 
so that it cannot be purchased for cash 
or scrip, or by homestead entry, and, of 
course, the Government could hardly 
operate it themselves, but this has not 
to do with our subject. 

As to boots and shoes, we think the 
same may be said as of woolen goods — 
little money buys a good article. We 
don’t know whether it comes about by 
tariff or lack of tariff and me and my 
friends are not interested nor can we see 
that it affects us as to how a tariff is jug- 
gled on or between the hides or manu- 
factured articles. We have got some 
business to attend to ourselves and if 
shoes are cheap and good, we are satis- 
fied on that point so long as it comes 
about honestly. At the same time our 
discussion club does not think we were 
born to right the world. And now comes 
sugar. We notice by the papers that the 
General Government is chasing sugar 
now, and rightly, too, we guess. Sugar 
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has done some pretty bad things if what 
we read is true and round here we imag- 
ine it to be true. It made our folks laugh 
tho to read Senator Dolliver’s statement 
that we have got to eat a ton of sugar to 
get one dollar’s worth of tariff value. 
We don’t presume, however, that the 
Senator was in earnest about this. As 
intimated before, our folks make no pre- 
tensions along the line of political econ- 
omy, but the boys seem to think that the 
old tariff or the new tariff did not or 
will not affect the price of sugar to the 
consumer. We have been getting 16 
pounds or more of fine granulated or 
other equally good sugar for $1, and for 
a long time now, and it is within our 
memory when we only had brown sugar, 
at a very much higher price, and we only 
had that when company came. Of 
course, if we could get 25 pounds for a 
dollar it would please us better. Perhaps 
the Government will make the trust do it. 

As to tobacco, the Senator does not say 
much, and mostly as to the crime of abol- 
ishing the “pail” used heretofore for 
holding fine cut in bulk. Now one of my 
friends thinks that is a good thing. He 
kept a country grocery store once and 
states that he found his clerk doling out 
five cents worth with his hand by guess, 
as little as the customer would stand for, 
and he fears the clerk never made a mis- 
take against the store, while now, as we 
understand it, the consumer is to pay so 
much for actual weight and get it or 
know the reason why! 

But what’s the use? We are legislat- 
ing a whole lot and if not careful will 
legislate ourselves out of business—it 
looks near it now. If my boss don’t have 
a fair year I am afraid it will be hard 
for me and my family. We are being re- 
formed a lot and yet some of us insist 
that we are honest and I presume we are. 
Let’s take new thought and have a little 
rest and if some folks must be busy, let 
them “go for” Standard Oil. They can 
stand it and we will have time to catch 
our breath and the countrv will be saved 
(?). It’s not material as to what politi- 
cal party gets credit for it. The discov- 
ery of some dishonesty is not new. The 
cry of “turn the rascals out” has been 
with us a long time—but our club thinks 
it’s mostly politics. 


Curtcaco, IL. 
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The Book of the Great Safari* 


AttuHo forestalled to the limit of 
human ingenuity by other African hunt- 
ers, and by writers who never saw Af- 
rica, Col. Theodore Roosevelt’s book 
now looms into view as fresh, as orig- 
inal and genuinely thrilling as if no one 
else had written on this subject in half 
a score of years; and the grand army 
of forestallers fades away into well- 
merited oblivion. 

Usually the man who goes forth, rifle 
in hand, in quest of a book, or in the 
deliberate expectation of making one, 
falls short of an ideal result; but this 
marvelous man, who so often sets the 
regular rules at defiance, again scores a 
notable exception. Take it any way.you 
please, read it up or down, forward or 
backward, and even the most captious 
critic must admit that African Game 
Trails is a “bully” book. We really 
regret that there is nothing in it that is 
fairly subject to sharp criticism; and we 
are almost ready to forgive and forget 
the “Pig-Skin Library,” that once went 
so far as to rear its head beside a dead 
lion of mighty proportions. 

In the light of the magnificent series 
of rare specimens, big and little, that 
have been so skilfully added to the hith- 
erto very poor African exhibit of the 
United States National Museum, the 
past performances of well-meaning per- 
sons who have talked of “butchery” by 
Colonel Roosevelt now dissolve in thin 
air. 

The Colonel and Kermit shot exactly 
512 mammals of all sizes, large birds 
and reptiles, every one of which save a 
very few personal trophies was pre- 
served for the National Museum, or 
other museums, in condition to mount. 
For example, the expedition to the Lado 
District, on the Nile, yielded nine speci- 
mens of the rare and little known 





An Account of the Afri- 
of an American Hunter-Naturalist. 
By Theodore Roosevclt. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1910. Roval octavo. Subscription edi- 
gon pp. 583; maps and more than 2009 illustrations. 
3-75: 


*Arrican GAME TAAILS: 
can ering 


“white” rhinoceros, six of which have 
gone to the National Museum, two to 
the American Museum in New York, 
and one to the National Collection of 
Heads and Horns, in the Zoological 
Park. It is well within bounds to say 
that the Roosevelt expedition made not 
the slightest permanent impression on 
the species that contributed to it. The 
gold medal for eminent service present- 
ed to Colonel Roosevelt on June 22 by 
the Camp-Fire Club of America bore, as 
a part of its inscription, the words, “And 
for his contributions to Zoology.” 
African Game Trails is very much to 
our mind. Altho it chronicles, and por- 
trays in its 200 illustrations, the greatest 
hunting trip ever made, it is a very level- 
headed and sensible volume. It is not 
too large nor too ponderous—barely 
large enough, in fact—and, taking all 
things into consideration, it is a miracle 
of moderate cost. In our view, the sub- 
scription edition at $3.75 is preferable 
to the library edition at $4, with all its 


- illustrations on plate paper—and not 


nearly so many of them. We think also 
that the average reader is, like others of 
us, just enough of a barbarian to like 
the really thrilling side-stamp from Ker- 
mit Roosevelt’s great elephant-herd pic- 
ture that appears on the subscription 
edition. 

The great feature of the book is 
Colonel Roosevelt’s keen and precise ob- 
servations on the wild life and its sur- 
roundings as he saw it. We who re- 
mained at home wish to know what the 
hunter-naturalist found, and how it im- 
prest him, on the spot, as he saw it! 
The most successful writer of hunting 
narratives is he who first sees every- 
thing that is in sight, and then makes his 
reader see it as vividly as he saw it. 
Many men who are good with the rifle 
are good only at the killing. 

Colonel Roosevelt’s great safari swept 
thru the best game region of Africa like 
a cyclone. From the Kapiti Plains to 
the Lado, its progress was an unbroken 
series of successful ventures; and well 
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Copyright 1909-10, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
MR. ROOSEVELT AND KERMIT ROOSEVELT WITH THE FIRST BUFFALO. 
From Roosevelt’s “African Game Trails.” (Scribner’s.) 


it might be, with all Africa turning out experience and the good shooting, there 
to give advice regarding the lurking were several conspicuous instances when 
places of the big game. Despite all the charging elephants, lions, leopards, buf- 
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faloes and rhinos very nearly scored, 
and we are heartily glad that only two 
persons, both of them members of the 
native contingent, were injured by in- 
furiated animals. The death of the big 
lion in the open, at the hands. of the 
Nandi spearman, is the most dramatic 
and thrilling narrative of big game hunt- 
ing that we have read in many a year. 
To the student of animal intelligence 
and ways in the wilds, the multitude of 
observations such as the following will 
be of lively interest: 
_ “Watching the game, one was struck by the 
intensity and evanescence of their emotions. 
It was to me a perpetual source of wonder- 
ment to notice the difference in the behavior 
of different individuals of the same species, 
and in the behavior of the same individual at 
different times. ... The zebras were the noisi- 
est of the game. After them came the wilde- 
beest (gnu), which often uttered their aueer 
grunt; sometimes a herd would stand and 
grunt at me for some minutes as I passed, a 
few hundred yards distant. The topi uttered 
a kind of sneeze, and the hartebeest a some- 
what similar sound. . . . The males of all the 
antelopes fought much among themselves. The 
gazelle bucks of both species would face one 
another, their heads between the forelegs and 
the horns. level with the ground, and each 
would punch his opponent until the hair flew. 
... Death by violence, death by cold, and death 
by starvation—these are the normal endings of 
the stately and beautiful creatures of the wil- 


derness.” 

For nearly twenty years the white 
rhinoceros species, of South Africa, has 
been regarded as within about ten indi- 
viduals of being extinct. The rumors of 
the discovery of the species two thousand 
miles from its accredited home, west of 
the headwaters of the Nile, have by 
most persons been regarded merely as 
rumors, lacking confirmation. The 
search for the white rhino in the Lado 
Enclave by Colonel Roosevelt is by long 
odds the most valuable single contribu- 
tion to science that was made by the 
great safari. It was very fruitful of 
valuable results, and brings out into 
sharp prominence the astonishing fact of 
the “white” or square-mouthed rhino’s 
existence, in abundant numbers, in a re- 
gion vastly removed from its most 
northerly known habitat in South Africa, 
which was Northern Rhodesia. 

Like all other books on hunting in 
Africa, Colonel Roosevelt’s volume is 
pitched in a very serious key, and is 
utterly devoid of all traces of humor. 
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For half a century it was the rule to 
make all African hunting books as dry 
as the plains over which they traveled. 
Some of them are really mournful in 
their seriousness. If Selous ever saw 
anything amusing in Africa he was 
careful not to record it. Colonel Roose- 


‘velt is at least cheerful, all the way thru ; 


but can it be possible that on the great 
safari nothing amusing occurred? And 
was there really nothing with a humor- 
ous aspect? It does not seem possible 
that from Nairobi to Gondokoro there 
was nothing at which to laugh. 

Despite the fact that in the subscrip- 
tion edition some of the illustrations are 
lacking in sharpness of detail—probably 
on account of the paper—the great num- 
ber of them compensates for that, and 
the book is well illustrated. Mr. Kermit 
Roosevelt’s elephant pictures deserve 
special commendation, and the pictures 
drawn by Philip R. Goodwin form a 
very welcome addition to the volume. 

Another pleasing feature of the book 
is the delightful spirit of generosity and 
good fellowship that pervades it thru- 
out. Incidentally, we know that at least 
two of Mr. Roosevelt’s companions 
speak in glowing terms of “the Colonel’ 
as a-leader, both in camp and on the 
trail—always kind, generous, patient and 
companionable. 

It was a great safari; and this living, 
breathing portrayal of it in word and 
picture will give pleasure to millions of 
men and women, boys and girls, who by 
the evening lamp will follow “the 
Colonel” step by step and day by day, 
until it is all accomplished. The expe- 
dition of the hunter-naturalist now be- 
longs to the world; and it will inure to 
the lasting benefit of the world at large. 


a 
Simon the Jester. By. D. R. Locke. New 
York. The John Lane Co. $1.50. 

What would you do if told on the 
highest medical authority that you had 
but six months to live? Would you go 
on in the daily routine of professional 
life, or feel your right to six months of 
pleasure, travel or rest? What would 
be your attitude toward life and the 
people of the small planet you were 
about to leave? This is the situation 
that confronts Simon the Jester, another 
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of Mr. Locke’s self-forgetting, whim- 
sical, lovable heroes, who steal so quietly 
into our hearts under cover of his books. 
Since “The Beloved Vagabond” and 
“Simple Septimus,” none has been dear- 
er than this Simon de Gex, who chooses 
‘‘eumoiriety” as his avocation when the 
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the world; and that it may furnish an 
interest for the few months left him to 
live. If the story does not turn out so 
it is because Mr. Locke has the gift of 
unexpectedness in his equipment as a 
story writer. Simon attempts to solve 
several social complexities in his imme- 
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HER HAND SHIELDING THE SIDE OF HER FACE. 


From Locke’s “Simon the Jester.” 


London specialist gives him a short lease 
of life. It is not exactly altruism or 
philanthropy that he pursues; it is a sort 
of doing good to others to please his 
own fancy. “The fun of doing good” 
Simon hopes to find the greatest fun in 


(John Lane.) 


diate circle, to break up a young friend’s 
infatuation by reuniting a wife and her 
errant husband. The wife is a strange 
and lovely horse trainer, who shares our 
interest with Simon himself. Lola 
Brandt has a human and appealing per- 
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sonality ; she is not at all the adventuress 
who has ensnared a guileless boy, but a 
great-hearted woman who wins our re- 
gard because of her richly dowered 
nature and her unselfishness. We do 
not expect a trainer and exhibitor of 
horses to be of just her type, altho when 
she ingenuously says she “never met a 
lady in her life,” we agree with Simon 
in assuring her that she sees one every 
time she looks in the glass. Mr. Locke 
has an insight into the unusual in life 
and character; he is the protagonist of 
the eccentric ; the little twist he gives his 
characters always adds to their fascina- 
tion; his mirror slightly distorts but 
never destroys the charm of the faces 
reflected in it; he knows the attraction 
the imperfect man or woman has for us, 
if there is an essential sweetness and 
soundness to endear these faulty people 
to their friends. And so we love them 
unaffectedly; the Vagabond with his 
bohemianism, Septimus with his. help- 
lessness, and Simon the Jester with his 
touch of cynicism, his mortal illness 
which he bears so gallantly, and his ill- 
starred meddling in other people’s af- 
fairs. He is always the gentleman, 
without fear and without reproach. 


- 


A DEVONSHIRE 
From Adams’s “Photographing in Old England.” 








LANE. 





(Baker & Taylor.) 






Photographing in Old England, With Some 
tp in Scotland and Wales. By 
W. I. Lincoln Adams. New York: The 
Baker & Taylor Co. $2.50. 

Landscape and Figure Composition. By 
Sadakichi Hartmann. The same. 

The first of these handsome books is 
a record of travels, representing the as- 
sembling of letters addressed to the 
Photographic Times. The photographs 
which embellish the admirable letter- 
press are the product of various cameras, 
including the author’s. These photo- 
graphs include scenes as familiar as Mel- 
rose Abbey and Ann Hathaway’s Cot- 
tage, but there are, besides, many char- 
acteristic “snap-shots.” Specially allur- 
ing are the scenes from the Lorna Doone 
country. Clovelly, that is nowadays the 
retired village no longer, but the tour- 
ist’s stamping ground, with every house 
in it a tea-shop, has a whole chapter to 
itself, and some ravishing illustrations. 
Other chapters are Motoring in Wales 
and Coaching Through the English Lake 
Country. The text itself is quite unam- 
bitious—a discreet commentary. In the 
book, Landscape and Figure Composi- 
tion, on the other hand, the text is far 
more important. There the illustrations 
are photo-engravings from well known 
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paintings and original photographs, and 
vary widely in genre and treatment 
Here, too, however, we have matter re- 
printed from the Photographic Times. 
Scant attention is given to the history of 
the landscape art; this book is richer in 
diagrams and principles. The pictures 
are chosen directly to illustrate those dia- 
grams and principles, which they most 
handsomely do. For the more or less 
ambitious amateur there is offered here 
a work of high-worth. There is-a mini- 
mum of jargon—if, indeed, there is anv 


a 
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in regard to the history, architecture and 
antiquities of these great monuments to 
the genius of the Middle Ages. The 
writer’s years of serious study are evi- 
denced on every page. A short sketch 
of architectural styles, a valuable chap- 
ter on stained glass—a cathedral feature 
which travelers are prone to admire with 
enthusiasm, but with too little discrim- 
ination—and a good “popular glossary,” 
add materially to the usefulness of the 
book as an amateur’s handbook and 
guide. The few illustrations are good, 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


From Pratt’s “Cathedral Churches of England.” 


at all. Mechanically, this volume is ot 
the same distinction as Photographing 
in Old England. 


& 
The Cathedral Churches of England. Their 
Architecture, History and Antiquities, 
with Bibliography, Itinerary, and Glos- 


sary. A Practical Handbook for Stu- 
dents and Travelers. By Helen Mar- 
shall Pratt. Illustrated. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $2.50. 

This volume on English cathedral 
churches will prove a valuable addition 
to the guide books of any intelligent 
traveler in England, and the reviewer 
makes bold to prophesy that a cathedral 
itinerary properly carried out as here 
outlined would transform even the care- 
less sightseer into an appreciative ob- 
server of things worth while. Miss 
Pratt has brought together in less than 
six hundred pages a large amount of 
accurate and well-digesied information 


(Duffield.) 


but the home reader will feel the need 
of many more. 


A Motley. By John Galsworthy. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
In this collection of thumb-nail sketches 
of moods and people Mr. Galsworthy is 
a type of the refined Socialist who ex- 
presses himself with sympathetic under- 
standing rather than in vituperative hys- 
terics. He has walked down the street, 
stepped into a "bus, gone to an animal 
show, strolled thru a garden, talked with 
friends, and withal seen and understood 
till every word of analysis or description 
is poignant with the pain of comprehen- 
sion, vivid with satire, or tender with 
humor and pathos. The majority of the 
sketches are of those sad “workers” who 
sit in hovels and bow under the burden 
of a helplessness imposed by some hard 
social tyranny. 





LITERATURE 


The Healthful Art of Dancing. By Luther 
H. Gulick. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.40. 

The dancing which Dr. Gulick calls 
‘The Healthful Art” and advocates so 
enthusiastically is a very different thing 
from dancing as it is commonly practised 
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it goes without saying that the former, 
at least, is an unqualified admirer. She 


delights to prate of the “Life Force,” and 
is so fond of quoting Mr. Shaw that she 
does not hesitate to quote the same pas- 
sage in more than one of her sententious 
Peculiarly unsatisfactory is 


chapters. 








STREET DANCING. 


From Gulick’s “Healthful Art of Dancing.” 


in America. The book is chiefly devoted 
to the success of the revival of folk 
dances in the schools of New York and 
Chicago as a gymnasium or outdoor ex- 
ercise. Scotland, Ireland, Hungary, 
Poland, Sweden, Germany and Amerin- 
dia have been searched to find forms of 
dancing suitable for adapting and teach- 
ing to the boys and girls of our own 
land and age. The book is not a manual 
of instruction but a plea for the cultiva- 
tion of the dance in a variety of forms. 


= 


Bernard Shaw as Artist-Philosopher: An 
Exposition of Shavianism. By Renée 
M. Deacon. New York: John Lane Co. 
$1.00. 

So far as we are concerned, the writer 
of this little book might have saved her- 
self the trouble of it all. Tho a Scottish 
newspaper calls it the best examination 
of Mr. Shaw’s work yet published in 
English, the barbarity of the title itself 
seems to us to be matched by the text. 
Women’s clubs may find it a good book 
for the subject of a conversazione, but 
that is really the highest praise honestly 
to be accorded to it; and we mean that 
praise to be equivocal. For the majority 
of readers the plays themselves, and their 
more or less critical prefaces, are a great 
plenty, without scholia by the present 
writer, or even Mr. Chesterton. Perhaps 


(Doubleday, Page.) 


her superficial treatment of the play- 
wright’s “Revolt Against Romance.” 
What is “Romance,” by the way? We 
know no better after reading this volume 
than we knew before. Little is said of 
Mr. Shaw as dramatist, and for that we 
are thankful. His pretensions to philos- 
ophy are, on the other hand, too chari- 
tably regarded. On page 66 a quotation 
is made from the Daily Telegraph, apro- 
pos of “Getting Married,” which, in 
part, we append: 

INTERVIEWER: Would it be indiscreet to ask 
you to ... give some notion of the plot? . 

Mr. SH aw: The play has no plot... . Tf 
you will look at any of the old editions of our 
classical plays, you will see that the descrip- 
tion-of the play is not called a plot or a story, 
but an argument. That exactly describes the 
material of my play. 
Puerilities like the above are reproduced 
without apology by the author of 
Bernard Shaw as Artist-Philosopher. Is 
not that fact rather suggestive of the 
thinness of the volume—intellectually as 
well as physically ? 

we 
Health: Progress and Administration in the 
West Indies. By Sir Rubert W. Boyce. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 

This is an excellent tho somewhat 
desultory account of the campaign 
against yellow fever, malarial fever and 
filaria in the British West Indies. The 
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frightful mortality from fever in the 
earlier days is illustrated by some of the 
instances of epidemics given. From the 
time of the first outbreak in Isabella, 
Santo Domingo, in 1493, these epidemics 
were recurrent at frequent intervals until 
within the last few years. One of the 
greatest disasters was in 1741, when of 
the 12,000 English troops and sailors in- 
vesting Cartagena 8,431 were lost by yel- 
low fever. This dreaded scourge and the 
scarcely less dreaded scourge of malarial 
fever have now been virtually wiped out. 
The discovery that the Stegomyia mos- 
quito was the only transmitter of yellow 
fever and the Anophelines mosquito the 
only transmitter of malarial fever has 
made possible the success of the cam- 
paign waged against these two diseases. 
The author describes this campaign in 
detail. The efforts to do away with open 
drains, cesspools, uncovered water bar- 
rels and other receptacles of still water 
were at first resisted, but have gradually 
been successful. In most towns water 
pipes have been laid; water barrels, if 
still used, have been screened, hollows 
and water pockets have been leveled up, 
and tin cans and bottles have been gath- 
ered up and buried. .As a result, the 
mosquito is being exterminated, and 
fever is rapidly disappearing. 
& 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, of New 
York, will begin immediately the publi- 
cation in fifteen to twenty volumes of 
the romances of Alexandre Dumas, pub- 
lishing one each month, beginning with 
“The Three Musketeers,” “Twenty 
Years After,” “Vicomte de Bragelonne” 
and “The Count of Monte Cristo.” 


2 
The Fall Books 


....THIs is the season when the Editor is 


annually reduced to a state of despair. But 
his present state is much more desperate than 
any of the previous states. Because there are 
more books than ever. This year the United 
States will beat the record, not merely its own 
record, but the world’s, for the number of 
books published, something over 12,000 alto- 
gether. And since they mostly come out at 
this season of the year it is altogether im- 
possible to give them the attention they de- 
serve. If they were trash one could com- 
placently igrore them. But they are not. 
Nearly all of them are well enough written 
and printed and are conceivably of interest to 
somebody. But there is not space enough to 


call every ‘book to the attentio: of the some- 
body who would want it if he knew about it. 
Under the circumstances we can only follow 
the example of the hostess at a reception, who 
introduces as many people as she can and re- 
serves her private opinion of them for her 
later leisure. Here are th names of a few 
of the recently published or torthcoming books 
which seem to us especial’ ioteworthy. 

Fiction. Clayhanger, b, Arnold Bennett 
(Dutton). An Affair of Dishonor, by 
William De Morgan (Holt). Ailsa Page, 
by Robert W. Chambers (Appleton). Cum- 
ner’s Son, by Sir Gilbert Parker (Har- 
per). The Way of Peace, by Margaret 
Deland (Harper). Rest Harrow, by Maurice 
Hewlett (Scribner). Celt and Saxon, by 
George Meredith (Scribner). The New 
Machiavelli, by H. G. Wells (Duffield). Sec- 
ond .String, by Anthony Hope (Doubleday). 
Queen Sheba’s Ring, by H. Rider Haggard 
(Doubleday). The Shears of Destiny, hy 
Leroy Scott (Doubleday). The Creators, by 
May Sinclair (Century). Rose in the Ring, 
by George B. McCutcheon (Dodd). Love's 
Young Dream, by S. R. Crockett (Macmillan). 
Pan’s Mountain, by Amelie Rives (Harper). 
The Window ai the White Cat, by Mary R. 
Rinehart (Bobbs-M). The Murder at the 
Villa Rose, by A. E. W. Mason (Scribner). 
When God Laughs, by Jack London (Macmil- 
lan). The Other Side, by H. A. Vachell (Dor- 
an). The Mistress of Shenstone, by Florence 
L. Barclay (Putnam). Freebooters of the 
Wilderness, by Agnes C. Laut (Moffat). The 
Impostor, by John Reed Scott (Lippincott). 
The Caravaners, by the author of Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden (Doubleday). Mrs. Fitz, 
by J. C. Smith (Moffat). No Man’s Land, by 
L. J. Vance (Dodd), The Sword of the Moun- 
tains, by Alice MacGowan (Putnam). Jean 
Cristopie, by Romaine Rolland (Holt). The 
Prodigal Pro Tem, by F. O. Bartlett (Small) 
Flamsted Quarries, by Mary E. Waller (Lit- 
tle). A Man’s Man, by Ian Hay (Houghton). 
The Siege iF the Seven Suitors, by Meredith 
Nicholson (Houghton). The Sword Maker, 
by Robert Barr (Stokes). The Suffragette, 
by E. Sylvia Pankhurst (Sturgis-Walton). 
Westover of Wanalah, by G. C. Eggleston 
(Lothrop). The Husband’s Story, by David 
Graham Phillips (Appleton). The Steering 
Wheel, by R. A. Wason (Bobbs). Mad 
Shepherds, by L. P. Jacks (Holt). Periwinkle, 
by W. F. Payson (Sturgis). The Green 
Patch, by Bettina von Hutten (Stokes). John 
Winterburn’s Family, by Alice Brown (Eough- 
ton). Molly Make-Believe, by E. H. Abbott 
(Century). Max, by Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
ton (Harper). The Empty House, by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps (Houghton). Lady Good- 
For-Nothing, by Sir T. Quiller-Couch 
(Scribner). Mr. Ingleside, by E. V. Lucas 
(Macmillan). Keith of the Border, by Ran- 
dall Parrish (McClurg). 

History. A History of Sumer and Akkad, 
by Leonard W. King (Stokes). China Under 
the Empress Dowager. by J. O. P. Bland 
(Lippincott). Medieval Italy, by Pasquale 
Villari (Scribner). France Under the Repub- 
lic, by J. C. Bracq (Scribner). History of 
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Perugia, by W. yy (Putnam). History 
of Verona, \f*M. Allen (Putnam). Contro- 
versial Ground’ in Seas History, by W. H. 
Gregg (Putnam). Political History of Eng- 
land, by W. Hunt, Vol. IV (Longmans). 
Passing of the Shereefian Empire, by E. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett (Dodd). Relations of the 
United States ar! Spain, by F. E. Chadwick 
Usetibner). The French Revolution, by A. 
Aulard (Scribric%}. The Stone Age in North 
America, by W. K. Moorehead (Houghton). 
The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome, by 
W. S. Davis (Macmillan). The Roman Em- 
pire, by F. W. Russell (Longmans). 
PHILOSOPHY AND REticion. Creative Evo- 
lution, by Henri Bergson (Holt). Natural 
P hilosophy, by Wilhelm Ostwald (Holt). Psy- 
chology of ‘Religious Experince, by E. S. 
Ames (Houghton). Scientific Christianity, 
by Gerald Leighton (Moffat). The Infinite 
Presence, by George M. Gould (Moffat). The 
Church and the Individual, by F. I. Paradise 
(Moffat). The Ecclesiastical and Religious 
Correspondence of Gladstone (Macmillan). The 
World a Spiritual System, by James H. Snow- 
don (Macmillan). The Day of the Country 
Church, by I. O. Ashenhurst (Funk). His- 
tory of Ethics Within Organized Christianity, 
by T. C. Hall (Scribner). Theology and Hu- 
man Problems, by N. W. Taylor (Scribner). 
My Religion in Daily Life, by Josiah Strong 
(Baker). The Work of Christ, by P. T. For- 
syth (Doran). The Study and Teaching of the 
English Bible, by G. Campbell Morgan (Re- 
vell). In the School of Christ, by W. F. Mc- 
Dowell (Revell). Behind the World and Be- 
Beyond 
by Gustavus Myers 
Studies in Spiritism, by Amy E. Tan- 


yond, by Henry A. Stimson (Eaton). 
the Borderland of Life, 
(Ball). 
ner (Appleton). The Marvels Beyond Science, 
by Joseph Grasset (Funk). Primitive Psycho- 
therapy and Quackery, by Robert M. Lawrence 


(Houghton). 

PoLiTICAL AND SociaL Science. The Foun- 
dations of the Nineteenth Century, by Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain (Lane). Presidential 
lddresses and State Papers, by W. H. Taft 
(Doubleday). African and European Ad- 
dresses, by Theodore Roosevelt (Putnam). 
Conservation of Natural Resources, by C. R 
Van Hise (Macmillan). Transportation in 
Europe, by L. G. McPherson (Holt). Gov- 
crnment Ownership of Kailways, by A. Van 
Wagenen (Putnam). The Commercial Power 
of Congress, by D. W. Brown (Putnam). The 
[Interest of America in International Relations, 
by A. T. Mahan (Little). What Eight Mil- 
llion*'Women Want, by Rheta Childe Dorr 
(Small). Twenty Years at Hull House, by 
Jane Addams (Macmillan). Great Cities in 
America, by Delos F. Wilcox (Macmillan). 
Second Chambers, by J. A. R. Marriott (Ox- 
ford University Press). Criminal Psychology, 
hy Hans Gross (Little). Popular Lawmaking, 
by F. J. Stimson (Scribner). The Conflict 
Between Collectivism and Individualism, by 
Charles W. Eliot (Scribner). The Temples 
of Peace Built of Untempered Mortar, by John 
Bigelow (Huebsch). State Socialism in New 

Zealand, by J. E. Le Rossignol (Crowell). 


Starr 


Pattison (Dutton). 
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The Procedure of the House of Commons, by 
Joseph Redlich (Dutton). 

BiocrapHy. Grover Cleveland, by R. W. 
Gilder (Century). Moliére, by Brander Math- 
ews (Scribner). Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
by Laura Stedman (Moffat). The Life of 
Tolstoy, by Aylmer Maude (Dodd). Leopold 
the Second, by Angelo S. Rappaport (Sturgis). 
Leadin American Scientists, edited by David 

5 Be ae (Holt). John Brown, by O. G. 
Villard (Houghton). Napoleon in His Own 
Defence, by C. K. Shorter (Cassell). Na- 
poleon a the End of the French Revolution, 
by C. Warwick (Jacobs). Reminiscences, 
by Gokdwin Smith (Macmillan). The Em- 
press Eugenie 1870-1910, by Edward Legge 
(Scribner). The Black Prince, by R. P. D. 
Louise Chandler Moulton, 
by Lilian Whiting (Little). Life and Letters 
of William Sharp, by Mrs. W. Sharp (Duf- 
field). A Diplomatist’s Wife in Many Lands, 
by Mrs. Hugh Fraser (Dodd). William H. 
Seward, by E. E. Hale, Jr. (Jacobs). Life of 
Benjamin Disraeli (Macmillan). Memories oj 
Helena Modjeska (Macmillan). Balzac, by F. 
Lawton (Wessels). Edison: His Life and 
Inventions, by F. L. Dyer (Harper). Life of 
Charles Sumner, by Walter G. Shotwell 
(Crowell). 

TraveL AND Description. The North Pole, 
by Robert E. Peary (Stokes). Hunting with 
the Eskimos, by Harry Whitney (Century). 
The Great White North, by Helen S. Wright 
(Macmillan). The Holy Land, by Robert 
Hichens (Century). To Abyssinia, by C. H. 
Stigand (Lippincott). Argentina, by W. A. 
Hirst (Scribner). Portugal, by E. Oldmeadow 
(Lippincott). Bermuda: Past and Present, 
by Walter B. Hayward (Dodd). Overland to 
India, by Sven Hedin (Macmillan). From the 
Thames to the Seine, by Charles Pears (Jac- 
obs). Toll of the Arctic Seas, by D. M. Ed- 
wards (Holt). Bohemia and the Czechs, by 
W. S. Monroe (Page). Jn Unfamiliar Eng- 
land, by Thomas Murphy (Page). Brazil and 
Her People of Today, by Nevin O. Winter 
(Page). Panama and the Canal Today, by 
Forbes Lindsay (Page). The Grand Canyon 
of Arizona, by G. W. James (Little). Hunt 
ing Camps in Wood and Wilderness, by H. H. 
Prichard (Sturgis). The Mississippi, by Ju 
lius Chambers (Putnam). In and Out of 
Florence, by Max Vernon (Holt). The Js! 
and of Stone Money, by W. H. Furness (Lip- 
pincott). Japanese Letters of Lafcadio Hearn 
(Houghton). Australia, by J. F. Fraser (Cas- 
sell). Brittany and the Bretons, by G. W. 
Edwards (Moffat). Jungle By Ways in In- 
dia, by E. B. Stebbing (Lane). Finland As It 
Is, by Harry de Windt (Dutton). Camp and 
Cabin in Lower California, by A. W. North 
(Baker). Under the Roof of the Jungle, by 
C. L. Bull (Page). Beautiful England, by 
E. W. Hazelhurst (Dana Estes). Rambles in 
Spain, by J. D. Fitz-Gerald (Crowell). A 
Chateau in Brittany, by Mary J. Atkinson 
(Pott). A Corner of Spain, by Walter Wood 
(Pott). 

Essays AND Criticism. Essays Modern and 
Elizabethan, by Edward Dowden (Dutton). 
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The Spirit of Romance, by Ezra Pound (Dut- 
ton). Shelburne Essays, seventh series, by 
Paul Elmer More (Putnam). The Literature 
of the Victorian Era, by Hugh Walker (Put- 
nam). What's Wrong With the World? by 
G. K. Chesterton (Dodd). Constrained At- 
titudes, by Frank Moore Colby (Dodd). The 
Man Forbid and Other Essays, by John David- 
son (Ball). Journals of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Vols. III and IV (Houghton). 
Judge a Book, by Edwin N. Shuman (Hough- 
ton). Copyright, by R. R. Bowker (Hough- 
ton). My Mark Twain, by W. D. Howells 
(Harper). 

Drama. Mary Magdalen, by Maurice Mae- 
terlinck (Dodd). Chantecler, by Edmond Ros- 
tand (Duffield). Morituri, by Hermann Su- 
dermann (Scribner). 
worthy (Scribner). 


' The Husband, by John 
Corbin (Houghton). 


At the New Theater, by 
W. P. Eaton (Small). Anathema, by Leonid 
Andreyev (Macmillan). The Nigger, by Ed- 
ward Sheldon (Macmillan). Pietro of Siena, 
by Stephen Phillips (Macmillan). 

Epucation. The Cyclopedia of Education, 
edited by Paul Monroe (Macmillan). History 
of Education During the Middle Ages, by F. 
P. Graves (Macmillan). Education in the 
United States Since the Civil War, by Charles 
F. Thwing (Houghton). Riverside Educa- 
tional Monographs, by Hyde, Snedden, Palmer 
and others (Houghton). Principles of Edu- 
cation, by F. E. Bolton (Scribner). Domestic 
Art in Woman‘s Education, by Anna M. 
Cooley (Scribner). The Teacher and the 


School, by C. P. Colgrave (Scribner). Funda- 
mentals in Education, Art and Citizenship, by 


G. M. Raymond (Funk). The Educational 
Problem, by G. Stanley Hall (Appleton). 
Great American Universities, by Edwin E. 
Slosson (Macmillan). 

Fine Arts. The art, illustrated and gift 
books of the season will be discussed in our 
Holiday Book Number of December 15. In 
the meantime here are a few hints: Digres- 
sions of V, by Elihu Vedder (Houghton). One 
Hundred Masterpieces of Sculpture, by G. F. 
Hill (Lane). History of Japanese Color 
Prints, by W. Von Seidlitz (Lippincott). 
Great Masters of Landscape Painting, by 
Emile Michel (Lippincott). Design in Theory 
and Practice, by E. A. Batcheler (Macmillan). 
The Lure of the Antique, by W. A. Dyer 
(Century). The Story of Spanish Painting, 
by Charles H. Caffin (Century). Porcelain of 
All Countries, by R. L. Hobson (Stokes). 
The Golden Age of Engraving, by Frederick 
Keppel (Baker). The Book of Decorative 
Furniture, by Edwin’ Foley (Putnam). 
Schools of Painting, by Mary Innes (Putnam). 
Art of Northern Italy, by Corrado Ricci 
(Scribner). What Is Art? by John C. Van 
Dyke (Scribner). A Painter's Progress, by 
Will H. Low (Scribner). The Whistler Book, 
by Sadakichi Hartmann (Page). The Art of 
the Munich Galleries, by Florence J. Ansell 
and Frank P. Fraprie (Page). Cathedrals 
and Cloisters of the Isle de France, by Elise 
W. Rose and-Vida H. Francis (Putnam). 
Landscape Gardening Studies, by Samuel Par- 


How To 


Justice, by John Gals-: 


sons (Lane). Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians, Vol. V (Macmillan). Song 
Lore of Ireland, by Redfern Mason (Wessels). 
SciENcES AND TECHNICS. African Mimetic 
Butterflies, by H. Eltringham (Oxford). 
Steamships and their Story, by R. G. Fletcher 
(Lippincott). The Mineral Kingdom, by Rein- 
hard Brauns (Lippincott). Our Inland Seas. 
by J. C Mills (McClurg). Dictionary of 
Aviation, by R. M. Pierce (Baker). Bird 
Flight, by Otto Lilienthal (Longmans). 
Aerial Navigation, by A. F. Zahm (Appleton). 
Breeding and the Mendelian Discovery, by A. 
D. Darbishire (Cassell). Hypnoidal Psychol- 
ogy, by Boris Sidis (Moffat). Insects and 
Disease, by R. W. Doane (Holt). Darwinism 
and Human Life, by J. A. Thomson (Holt). 
The Romance of the Telephone, by H. N. 
Casson (McClurg). The Conservation of 
Water, by J. L. Matthews (Small). The 
Young Farmer's Practical Library, edited by 
Ernest Ingersoll (Sturgis). Gardens Near 
the Sea, by Alice Lounsbury (Stokes). 
Juvenites. In our Holiday Book Number 
a special article will be devoted to the books 
for young people, so only a few of them need 
be mentioned here. Hero Tales of the Far 
North, by Jacob A. Riis (Macmillan). The 
Fugitive Freshman, by Ralph D. Paine (Scrib- 
ners). The Story of Our Navy, by Willis J. 
Abbott (Dodd). Wéinning his “Y,” by R. H. 
Barbour (Appleton). Light Horse Harry's 
Legion, by Everett T. Tomlinson (Houghton). 
Three Hundred Things a Bright Boy Can Do 
(Lippincott). Famous Voyages, by Eric Wood 
(Crowell). The Boys’ Book of Model Aero- 
planes, by F. A. Collins (Century). Don Ma- 
crath, by Randall Parrish (McClurg). Sist- 
ney; Her Senior Year, by Anna Chapin Ray 
(Little). Dave Porter at Star Ranch, by Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer (Lothrop). Folk Tales 
Every Child Should Know, edited by Hamilton 
W. Mabie (Doubleday). The Green Door, by 
Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman (Moffat). The 
Animal Trainer, by P. Guigou (Duffield). A 
Freshman Co-ed, by~Alice L. Lee (Penn). 
Steps to Nowhere, by Grace D. Boylan 
(Baker). Fighting with Fremont, by Everett 


“McNeil (Dutton). Bible Stories to Tell Chil- 


dren, by W. D. Murray (Revell). Fairy Tales 
of All Nations, edited by Logan Marshall 
(Winston). The Children’s City, by Esther 
Singleton (Sturgis). The Sun’s Babies, by 
Edith Howe (Cassell). The Boy Aviators, 
by Wilbur Lawton (Hurst). The Bird Book 
(Doran). The Bob’s Hill Braves, by Charles 
P. Burton (Holt). The Boy's Book of Rail- 
ways, by J. R. Howden (Stokes). A Chip of 
the Old Block, by E. J. Houston (Griffith). 
The Giant of Treasure Caves, by Mrs. E. G. 
Mallicken (Dana Estes). Famous Scouts, by 
C. Bi fe eo (Page.) The Great Aero- 
plane, by F. S. Brereton (Caldwell). Legends 
and Stories of Italy, by Amy Steedman (Put- 
nam). The Boys of Bellward School, by 
Frank V. Webster (Cupples). With the Flag 
at Panama, by Hugh C. Weir swaee), The 
Revel of the Toys, by H. A. Ingalls (Ball). 
A Wilderness Dog, by Clarence A, Hawkes 
(Jacobs), 
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Politics in New York 
THE convention of the Republicans in 


New York was marked by a bitter con- 
test between Mr. Roosevelt and the little 
bosses who had sought to prevent him 
from holding the office of temporary 
chairman. Mr. Roosevelt was too strong 
for them. Within certain limits, he con- 


trolled the convention. The platform is 
not what he desired, but he chose the 
candidate for Governor. The effect of 
such a convention upon the fortunes of 
the party at the polls cannot be favor- 
able. The attitude of the defeated lead- 
ers of the minority tends to prevent that 
united and vigorous action which is com- 
monly essential to success. The Demo- 
cratic convention, on the other hand, was 
peaceful and harmonious. There is evi- 
dence that it was controlled by one man, 
the Tammany leader in New York City, 
hut he dictated neither the selection of 
the nominee for Governor nor the declar- 
ations of the platform. So far as the 
character of the two conventions is con- 
cerned, the Republicans are at a disad- 
vantage. 

Both of the candidates for the highest 
office on the ticket are good men. Mr. 
“timson has made an excellent record as 


the Federal prosecutor in New York 
City. Voters will not forget that he 
brought Sugar Trust thieves to justice, 
constrained the Trust and other sugar 
companies to pay $3,500,000 into the 
Federal Treasury, procured the convic- 
tion of powerful railroad companies for 
rebating, and sent Morse to the peniten- 
tiary. He will not be embarrassed by 
political associations or acts in the past, 
and he will have the support in the field 
of one of the greatest campaigners this 
country has ever known. Mr. Dix is a 
successful business man, trustworthy, 
safe, and free from any entanglement 
with those in his party whom the people 
distrust. He declined to vote for Mr. 
Hearst, when the latter was the nominee 
of his party; he assisted in procuring the 
retirement of the unworthy Conners from 
the chairmanship of the State Committee, 
and he did not seek the nomination which 
was given to him last week. 

In comparing the two platforms we 
think that the tariff issue should first be 
considered. In the Republican platform 
there is no attempt to conciliate those in 
the party who dislike the recent revision. 
The Payne tariff was the cause of insur- 
gency in the West. There are insurgents 
in the East. The election of Foss in the 
Fourteenth Massachusetts District, and 
of Havens in the Rochester district of 
New York proves this. But the tariff 
plank of the Republican platform might 
have been written by Mr. Payne or Mr. 
Aldrich. This was not good politics. It 
may be observed that in his opening 
speech at the convention, Mr. Roosevelt 
avoided the revision of duties, altho he 
commended the maximum and minimum 
provisions and the creation of a tariff 
board.. The platform even asserts that 
the average rate of all duties was reduced 
by I1 per cent., in the face of the official 
report that the average rate is now 41.3 
per cent., against 42.2, 42.8 and 42.4 .in 
the last three years of the old law. Many 
who commonly vote the Republican ticket 
believe that the current high prices are 
due mainly to the recent revision, altho 
they are not. Many others resent what 
they regard as the failure to keep a prom- 
ise that the revision should be distinctly 
downward. The elections already held 
show that the party is bound to suffer at 
the polls by reason of the dissatisfaction 
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of such men. They will find the New 
York Democratic platform much more 
attractive than the one adopted at Sara- 
toga. 

Another prominerit issue is that of di- 
rect nominations. Mr. Roosevelt made 
a forcible argument for such nomina- 
tions in the convention, and the attempt 
to construct the platform in opposition to 
them was defeated by a vote of 610 to 
403, but still the Republican utterance on 
this subject is not sufficiently definite. It 
commends Governor Hughes for con- 
vincing the people “of the need of di- 
rectly electing their party officers and di- 
rectly nominating their party candi- 
dates,” and then promises “legislation 
which will enact these principles into 
law.” Several differing propositions re- 
lating to direct nominations were advo- 
cated by Governor Hughes. The discus- 
sion in the convention shows that the 
plank which was adopted was not regard- 
ed as one that called for a comprehensive 
system of direct nominations. On the 
other hand, the Democrats stand for 
“State-wide direct primaries.” If there 
is in the State a popular demand for di- 
rect nominations, the Democratic plat- 
form will be more attractive in this re- 
spect than that upon which Mr. Stimson 
stands. 

It is said that Mr. Roosevelt himself 
will be an issue, and that his “new na- 
tionalism” will be opposed. Probably 
the political effect in the New York cam- 
paign of his recent utterances on this 
subject has been overestimated by some. 
There is nothing about “new national- 
ism” in the Republican platform. He 
said nothing about it in his opening ad- 
dress at Saratoga. But the Democrats 
at Rochester sought to make much of it. 
We do not at present see how the Re- 
publicans of New York are to be held 
responsible for it, unless Mr. Roosevelt 
himself insists upon putting it into the 
campaign. It is also alleged that the 
ex-President, in all that he has been do- 
ing in New York, has been plotting to 
promote his own nomination for the 
Presidency in 1912, and certain journals 
make dire predictions about a coming 
American Diaz or a “twentieth century 
Cesar.” All this seems to us unwar- 
ranted and even absurd. 

Mr. Roosevelt desires to see his party 
retain power. He also desires to pro- 
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mote certain policies, being firmly con- 
vinced that they are for the public good. 
If his party should be successful this 
year in New York and elsewhere, it does 
not necessarily follow that this would 
give him greater strength as a possible 
candidate than he now has. On the other 
hand, if his party should be defeated in 
New York and should lose its majority 
in the House, there might be a popular 
movement in favor of his candidacy. 
Many might then think that with no 
other candidate could the party expect to 
be victorious in 1912. But if defeat this 
year should be followed by such a move- 
ment, we are by no means sure that he 
would yield to it. We have seen no evi- 
dence that he is not loyal to Mr. Taft. 
Some are saying that defeat of the Re- 
publicans in New York this year would 
be the end of him, would eliminate him 
as a political force to be reckoned with. 
In our judgment, they are in error. So 
long as he has life and health he cannot 
be eliminated. It is on account of his 
prominence in the field, and of the 
guesses and assertions about his motives, 
that the campaign in New York is excep- 
tionally interesting. 
& 


The Los Angeles Atrocity 


Some three or four years ago some 
negro soldiers encamped near Browns- 
ville, Texas, shot up the town one night, 
or were said to. Very possibly some of 
them did, but there was more fright 


than damage. A strict investigation 
was made—indeed, three of them—but 
not one soldier would confess or give 
incriminating testimony. Therefore all 
the soldiers were dismissed from the 
army “without honor.” They had not 
helped to discover those who were 
guilty, altho it was assumed that they 
must know. They were, therefore, 
treated as accessories after the event, 
guilty because those who were innocent 
of the act had not discovered and ex- 
posed the guilty. 

In Los Angeles last week a frightful 
tragedy took place. The printing estab- 
lishment of the Los Angeles Times was 
blown up by a bomb, and over twenty 
employees were killed and more will 
die; while attempts were made to blow 
up the residences of the owner and of 
another who had been his ally in the 
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labor fight. The Times was an anti- 
union paper, and it is generally believed 
hat the crime was committed by union 
men, or by those instigated by union 
men. That the great body of union 
men are too decent to be guilty of such 
a crime or to approve it is beyond ques- 
tion, but among the members there must 
be those who are lawless and desperate, 
and who will do anything to injure 
those whom they regard as their ene- 
mies. Who such men are must be 
known to many members. It is in every 
way likely that the very persons who 
made these dynamite bombs must be 
known to quite a number of their asso- 
ciates, and suspected by more; so that 
it would not be difficult to discover them 
and report them to the police, if this 
were desired. And yet in such cases it is 
the rarest thing that the guilty are ex- 
posed by the body which, as a whole, is 
held responsible for these atrocities. If 
the unions in Los Angeles do not do 
stern detective work to find out and 
secure the punishment of those who 
have been guilty of these murders, then 
the precedent of Brownsville would 
break up the Los Angeles unions and 
drive its members out of town. 

Far be it from us to imply that as a 
body the union men in Los Angeles or 
anywhere else would approve this crime. 
We rejoice that the labor organizations 
there have added their offer of reward 
for the detection of the criminals, and 
the leaders promise to give their help. 
They doubtless condemn and deplore it, 
even as the labor unions have over and 
over again spoken against violence and 
have declared that acts of violence are 
generally due to excitable and irrespon- 
sible outsiders. But these outrages are 
committed in their supposed interest; 
and it is their peculiar duty in every 
way to assist in ferreting out the crim- 
inals, and they have the best means of 
doing it. We properly find fault with 
negroes when they shield their criminals, 
and the same should hold of all other 
classes of society. The public lays these 
outrages to the unions, and the unions 
in Los Angeles ought to bestir them- 
selves on their own account, and for 
their own credit, to find out and expose 
those guilty of this’ dastardly and 
wholesale assassination. ‘Will they do 
it? If not, the people will believe that 


they are condoning the crime. That is 
what three courts of investigation said 
at Brownsville. 

a 

Civilization’s Tribute of Life 

Wutat the Cretan Minotaur demanded 
of human life to gorge its hunger, civil- 
ization requires in its every step of prog- 
ress. Men and women must die, like the 
Athenian youths and maidens, that the 
public comfort and welfare may grow. 
Civilization is a Juggernaut whose re- 
morseless wheels roll over the bodies of 
its worshipers, 

At the Vanderbilt contest for motor 
speed last Saturday four persons were 
killed and twenty were seriously wound- 
ed. Twenty-one aviators have lost their 
lives trying to perfect a most important 
invention and probably several more will 
die this week. It is a heavy price to pay, 
but not too heavy for the value received. 
We do not say that all this cost of life 
was necessary, for there may. have been 
no little carelessness; and yet, as human 
nature goes, carelessness and undue 
eagerness are unavoidable concomitants 
of every advance; and ambition to excel, 
with the running of risks, is rather 
creditable to human nature than the op- 
posite. 

There is no business that does not in- 
volve risk of life. The engine may blow 
up; the grindstone may fly in fragments ; 
the child may run before the car; the 
switch may be misplaced ; the bow of the 
launch may go under water in a quiet 
harbor and dozens of sailors be 
drowned; the ship may be struck by a 
squall at sea; fire-damp in a mine may 
kill a hundred men; the best sanitary in- 
spection may bring the cholera with the 
steamer into a busy port; fertile fields 
of needful agriculture may be devastated 
by flood. The very reservoirs and dams 
made to serve agriculture or manufac- 
ture may break and destroy the lives they 
are meant to preserve. Such is the in- 
scrutable, the unescapable malignity of 
chance that attends every effort to ad- 
vance the conditions of life. The specter 
of death attends every step of progress. 
Civilization fills a larger graveyard than 
does savagery. 

But what is human life? It is the 
cheapest of all commodities. We have 
raised men to be the food of powder. 
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Who would not brave danger for the 
fun of sport? We kill a man a day in the 
Northern woods just for the amusement 
of shooting deer. We hunt wild beasts, 
and the excitement of it is the risk of 
life. To reduce by a penny the cost of 
a kind of food we send fishermen to the 
Banks and scores of them never come 
back—Gloucester is peopled by widows. 
That we may bind an elastic rim to our 
wheels we slaughter multitudes of people 
in the forests of the Kongo. 

It is the law of civilization, the goo}, 
altruistic law, that many must die that 
the larger multitude may have more ease, 
more comfort, more happiness. These 
are the martyrs of civilization, hunters, 
sailors, mechanics, trainmen, miners, in- 
ventors, physicians, all whose business in- 
volves risks, as whose does not? They 
die as Socrates died, as Jesus died; for 
human life is cheap. It is civilization 
that is rich and worth all cost. 


cd 


Coming Religious Conventions 


Tue Protestant Episcopal Church and 
the Congregational churches will hold 
their triennial national assemblies at the 
same time this month, altho the Episco- 
pal Convention will continue its sessions 
for a longer time than the Congrega- 
tional National Council. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church 
claims 929,117 communicants. It is the 
seventh in order of size of the Protestant 
churches. Because of its strength in our 
cities it is one of the most rapidly grow- 
ing of our denominations, and its city 
strength makes it influential beyond its 
numerical rank. Perhaps the superior 
dignity claimed for its bishops gives it a 
further prominence beyond that of 
Churches which grade all the clergy alike. 
In its General Convention meeting in 
Cincinnati the 103 bishops form one 
House, while the 929,114 other members 
of the Church, clergy and laity, by their 
delegates, constitute the other House; 
and the concurrence of the two Houses 
is required to enact any legislation. In 
the Lower House the delegates of the 
5,516 clergy and those of the 923,598 
laity must agree for any action. 

The business of the Convention will 
be almost wholly confined to internal 


government. One important amendment 
to the constitution is likely to be adopted 
making the Presiding Bishop elective in- 
stead of serving by seniority. We can- 
not see why the Church should not have 
three or four archbishops, and perhaps a 
patriarch. The genius of the Church 
seems to demand this development... A 
Presiding Bishop is not a term of dig- 
nity. At the last General Convention a 
canon was approved by the House of 
Bishops establishing a system distribut- 
ing the dioceses into provinces, which 
would logically require an archbishop 
for each province, but while approved 
by the vote of the clergy in the House 
of Delegates it was defeated by the lay 
vote, and the project is likely to slumber 
now for a while. 

An even more important question is 
that of the policy of electing suffragan 
bishops, not having the right of succes- 
sion but attached usually to-a diocese, 
and devoted to the care of a class of 
members not easily reached by the 
bishop. The plan was first proposed to 
provide bishops of their own color for 
negro churches, but is now urged for 
other classes or languages, and is there- 
fore more likely to be approved by the 
Convention. It is thought to be needed 
in a city like New York. Instead of suf- 
fragan bishops a number of missionary 
bishops may be chosen, but not necessar- 
ily colored for colored work. 

The puzzle of a new name for the 
Church, which will drop the word “Prot- 
estant” will hardly be settled at the Con- 
vention, and the bishops and delegates 
are tired of the fruitless discussion, much 
as they dislike the present name. Much 
more important will be the development 
of the missionary work, now that their 
Missionary Society is $100,000 in debt, 
while the Edinburgh Missionary Confer- 
ence has stirred up some of its members. 

Another subject which may be brought 
up, and ought to be, is the relation of the 
Episcopal Church to the Federal Council 
of Churches. At present the Episcopal 
Church is a member of that Federal 
Council not officially but by the action of 
one of its committees and by the sym- 
pathy and attendance of its representa- 
tives. At the last session of the Con- 


vention the invitation sent to it was 


somehow overlooked by both the House 
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of Bishops and the House of Delegates. 
This oversight may now be corrected. 

The National Council of the Congre- 
gational Churches will meet in Boston 
for ten days, but most of its time will 
he given to the centennial of the Amer- 
ican Board and to the meetings of the 
other benevolent societies, seven in all, 
they taking six days; and one of the re- 
maining days is Sunday. This leaves 
very little time for business, and the 
program devotes most of what time 
there is to prepared addresses; but that 
can be broken up. The Congregational- 
ists had at the Census of 1890 about the 
same number of communicants as the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, but has 
now fallen considerably behind thru its 
slower growth, and it now claims 
720,718 communicants. The history of 
the Congregational denomination goes 
back to Plymouth Rock, and by good 
rights, if it had had foresight and 
statesmanship, it might have been 
among the very first in the country in- 
stead of one of the second class; but by 
an astonishing act of self-sacrifice it 
gave all its right to the territory west of 
New England over to the Presbyterians 
more than a hundred years ago, and 
thus created the New School Presby- 
terian Church, which forty years ago 
united with the Old School Presbyterian 
Church to create a denomination of the 
first rank, an example of what union 
can do; and Presbyterianism has had 
the sense to continue adding allied de- 
nominations, as when it took the gener- 
ous gift of Western Congregationalism. 
When the New England churches recog- 
nized the mistake of their fathers it was 
too late to recover what was lost. 

At the meeting of the Council in 
Boston the principal matter which is ex- 
pected to excite discussion is the relation 
to the denomination of its benevolent 
societies. They were at first quite inde- 
pendent and self-perpetuating, and ap- 
pealed to the churches, which had no 
control over them. In that way they 
lave done finely, and no complaint is 
nade, except that, while it works be- 
cause the trustees are faithful, yet theo- 
retically those who gave the money 
should have the rule. Gradually this is 
coming to pass. The corporate or rul- 
ng members of the American Board are 
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a self-perpetuating body, but they have 
come to elect only those whom the con- 
ferences of the several States nominate 
to them. So the several States are 
assuming control of their own home 
mission work, and are thus leaving to 
the Home Missionary Society little 
more than to direct the work in new 
territory, where the churches are too 
sparse and weak to attend to the task. 
But there are other societies, such as 
care for assigning Eastern money to 
build Western churches, or Northern 
money for educating Southern negroes, 
whose local control is impossible, and 
the question arises whether it is theo- 
retically wise to have the National 
Council directly control them by electing 
their boards. Then not a few people 
believe that seven mission boards are 
too many, and that all the care of edu- 
cational institutions should be put under 
one society, and equally that the support 
of churches and the erecting of their 
houses of worship should be under an- 
other society. There are those who do 
not like so many collections, and call 
for only three societies—one for foreign 
missions, one for home missions of all 
sorts, and one for education—and who 
would have the three under the direction 
of the National Council. That is quite 
a new and radical change in the consti- 
tution of the Council, which has been 
solely an advisory body, but with advice 
that usually counts and controls. On 
this and kindred subjects bearing on the 
development of the Congregational pol- 
ity committees will make reports. And 
all this is related to the new plan by 
which the desired benevolences of the 
churches are apportioned to them, for 
them to raise if they will. 

Another matter is the giving to the de- 
nomination an efficient executive head. 
During the three years that Dr. Brad- 
ford was Moderator he assumed that it 
was his duty to act as the spiritual leader 
of the churches, and he traveled over the 
country encouraging them for service. 
Then Dr. Gladden as Moderator did the 
same for three years. In 1897 a layman 
was elected as Moderator, and he did not 
feel this to be his province, and he re- 
verted to the old custom by which the 
Moderator laid down his duties with his 
gavel. The denomination may want its 
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unpaid Moderator, who will be on duty 
for three years instead of ten days; but 
it will not be satisfied without a paid 
secretary, and one sufficiently supported, 
who will do much more than it has been 
possible for the secretary to do hitherto ; 
one who shall be the active initiative 
brain of the body, who shall have a 
statesman’s instincts, courage and force- 
fulness, and who shall, besides his duty 
as editor of the statistics of the denomi- 
nation, direct the work of apportionment 
for the support of the benevolent socie- 
ties, and, we may add, shall look beyond 
the limits of his denomination and have 
it in his heart to guide the union senti- 
ment so far as it may be the privilege 
of Congregationalists. 

Another matter has not been talked of 
much of late, but it ought to be of the 
first interest to the National Council. At 
the last session of the Council a plan of 
corporate union was presented, agreed 
upon by very large commissions from the 
Congregationalists, the United Brethren 
and the Methodist Protestants. It could 
then have been probably accomplished. 
But a small number of Congregational- 
ists doubted or were opposed; and, for 
the sole sake of unanimity, the last 
Council, approving the union and prom- 
ising to go forward to accomplish it, yet 
sent the plan back for further possible 
amendment. But the two other bodies 
perhaps felt that they were snubbed, and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church took ad- 
vantage to say that if the Congregation- 
alists were not ready they were, and both 
denominations declined to appoint com- 
missions to amend the “Act of Union.” 
What now will the National Council do 
about it? Is there nothing they can do, 
or do they not care to do anything and 
are they content to let the project drop? 
The Congregationalist says in its last 
issue that during these three years “we 
have taken no further steps toward an 
act of union.” This is true, for nothing 
could be done until the Council should 
meet. But it says further: “In the 
form presented at that time the question 
of union seems no longer to be a live 
issue.” Then the form should be 
changed. It is too great a thing to be 
lightly dropped, the most important mat- 
ter before the denomination if it wants 
to grow. But if it is no longer a live 
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issue it is greatly to the discredit of 
Congregationalists. 

The Episcopalians and the Congrega- 
tionalists will both have enough to do to 
occupy their time with important busi- 
ness, without wasting it in hearing set 
speeches. It is for business they meet, 
the Lord’s business, and not for senti- 
ment or oratory. They and all our de- 


nominations are moving forward, giving 
us better churches and a purer nation. 


& 


Paintings on the Ceiling 


THE representatives of the American 
people, who in squads, companies and 
regiments have been marching thru the 
museums of Europe this summer, have 
most of them returned with some 
knowledge of what art is. Not so many 
of them have learned what art is for. 
That is because they have been studying 
misplaced art. They have seen miles of 
pictures on gallery walls, numbered, 
classified and cataloged, and they natu- 
rally get the idea that is what these pic- 
tures were painted for, to be numbered, 
classified, cataloged and studied. So 
when a picture starred by Baedeker has 
to be sought for elsewhere than in a 
gallery, say in a church, a town hall or 
palace, the tourist resents the incon- 
venience. Sometimes there are wor- 
shippers in the church, and these get in 
the way. Sometimes the town council 
is using its hall. Sometimes the people 
who inherit or rent the palace are living 
in it. Even when accessible such extra- 
mural pictures are apt to be badly placed 
or poorly lighted. If brought together 
into a gallery, where he thinks they be- 
long, he would be able to see more of 
them between ten and three, or to go 
over them inch by inch with a strong 
glass. 

Especially is he exasperated by the 
ceiling paintings. Why anybody should 
put a picture in this most awkward of 
all places beats him. He suspects that it 
was done in order that the custodian 
could get half a lira out of him for the 
loan of a looking glass. He reads with 
pleasure that Michael Angelo had to 
spend twenty-two months on his back in 
painting the ceiling of the Sistine Chap- 
el, tho he does not see why Michael 
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Angelo put himself to such incon- 
venience in order that his admirers for 
ihe next four centuries should get cricks 
in their necks. 

The mistake of the tourist results 
irom his disregard of the fact that the 
Sistine Chapel was not originally intend- 
ed for the worship of Michael Angelo. 
Even now it has other uses not un- 
worthy of consideration, such as divine 
worship and the election of Popes. The 
average tourist could hardly tell you 
whether there was an altar in the room 
or not. If there was one he looked over 
it. Yet the altar was designed to be the 
center of attraction. The “Last Judg- 
ment” was its background, and the 
“Creation of the World” the canopy of 
the miracle that was performed there, 
the miracle of the bread being made 
God. Michael Angelo was not what 
you would call a modest man, but he did 
not put on the airs of the modern repre- 
sentatives of his craft. He did not pre- 
sume to rival the priest. He was proud 


to be able to assist him. He realized 
that eyes would rove and thoughts wan- 
der even in the presence of a miracle, 


especially when the miracle is oft re- 
peated and long draw out. It was his 
purpose to catch these straying eyes and 
thoughts before they should get out into 
the world and focus them again upon 
the priest. If the worshipper allowed 
his eyes to slip past the Christ on the 
altar he saw the Christ of the Last Day, 
making the final division of the sheep 
from the goats. If he rested his head 
back on the stall he saw prophets and 
sibyls foretelling the coming of the 
Christ of the altar. The frescoes were 
merely aids to the server’s bell. 

Ruskin confesses that it was forty 
years after he began his study of St. 
Mark’s at Venice that the thought en- 
tered his “pert little Protestant mind” 
to ask what the church had been built 
for. No wonder that the hundred-day 
tourist misses the same point. His mis- 
conception of the importance and pur- 
pose of art has been fostered by the 
artists of the day, who have a conceit of 
themselves quite beyond anything seen in 
the times when artists were more hon- 


ored than they are now. The artist of. 


the Renaissance knew his place. He 
was a handy man about the ducal or 
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papal court, ready to paint a picture, de- 
sign a church, cast a cannon or glaze a 
cake, as might be needed. 

It has fortunately not been possible to 
convey Leonardo’s “Last Supper” to a 
museum. Much better let it die at its 
post than to transfer it to a foreign en- 
vironment. It was painted for a dining- 
room and that is where it belongs. As a 
dining-room picture it compares favor- 
ably with the steel engraving of the stag 
at bay or the fruit plate in colors, with 
which the American citizen is familiar. 
We do not refer to the painting of it, be- 
cause it has been easy enough to get good 
painting ever since men got the knack of 
it 500 years ago, but it makes a differ- 
ence whether one’s thoughts at a meal 
are directed downward or upward. 
Thinking about the meat and vegetables, 
the crude materials of the food, is not so 
inspiring to the mind and probably not 
so good for the digestion as thinking 
about the most wonderful meal of all his- 
tory.- Leonardo da Vinci did expect his 
picture to be the principal attraction of 
the room. He knew that people would 
come there primarily to eat, but he knew 
also that when once the keen edge was 
taken off their appetites they would be- 
gin to look around a bit and he could 
seize that opportunity to remind them 
that man shall not live by bread alone, 
that the act of nutrition in which they 
had been absorbed had once been spirit- 
ualized and that they should think of its 
spiritual significance so oft as they did 
eat and drink. 

Tintoretto was under no delusions as to 
the character of the Grand Council of Ven- 
ice. He knew that they were as crafty and 
ambitious a lot of politicians and financiers 
as ever got together in one room. He 
realized that when they got together in 
that room they would be wondering who 
were the secret Committee of Three and 
what names had been dropped into the 
Lion’s Mouth, rather than admiring his 
frescoes. But he was willing to do his 
best with their casual glances and sec- 
ondary attention. When speeches were 
dull or voting slow the members of the 
Council would see the glories of Vene- 
tian history wherever they looked, and 
they must be reminded that this republic 
now in their hands had lasted a long 
time, had cost a lot of bloodshed and was 
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not a thing to be spoiled for a personal 
advantage or a petty spite. 

Guido Reni did not expect the guests 
at the Rospigliosi Palace to go about the 
room with mirrors bumping up against 
each other, as the tourists do now, in or- 
der to gaze on his “Aurora.” He knew 
that a man was a fool who would look at 


on real live ladies, and he was not paint- 
ing for fools. He aspired merely to pro- 
duce a suitable crown to the gay scenes 
beneath, and to suggest to those who 
chanced to glance at the ceiling that 
other costumes than those in vogue 
might be more favorable to the cultiva- 
tion of beauty of form and grace of mo- 
tion. 
If the tourist would start with the idea 
that frescoes are only a superior kind of 
wall paper he would have a better chance 
to learn how to appreciate their true 
value. Then he would come to realize 
that the periods men call greatest in ar- 
tistic sense were when art was applied 
art, art applied to life, not existing for 
its own sake. Then he would see that 
one can no more understand art in a gal- 
lery than he can understand butterflies in 
a museum. Then he would begin to de- 
mand of modern painters that they do 
something to make his daily life more at- 
tractive and significant, an¢ in this way 
he would give them a chance to become 
as great as the old masters, who were in 
their day the servants of people and 
rulers. 

se 
Bishop Benjamin Tucker 
Tanner, of the African 
Methodist Church, sends 
us the following communication and 
question : 
No especial objection can be made to the 
INDEPENDENT’s kindly mention of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the position of Governor 
of New Jersey; for its words are highly es- 
teemed by those of us who have read that 
journal for more than a third of a century. 
Nor can any very great objection be made to 
President Wilson personally. In all sincerity, 
however, would we like to know what he 
meant when in his first political speech, as 
given in the Philadelphia Press, he said: 
“Democrats have made many blunders, but 
the Democratic party is the party that has 
longest felt a close connection with the com- 
mon people of the country.” 
To substantiate this, the president refers to 
history of which he is an accepted master; 
but really we should like to know where the 


“The Common 
People” 





his painted nymphs when he could look - 
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colored man comes in? Will the INDEPENDENT 
be kind enough to tell us? 
We really cannot answer this question, 
and we refer it to President Wilson ask- 
ing him for a reply. Some people, when 
they refer to “the common people,” leave 
the negro out; just as many Southerners 
when speaking of Southern people quite 
forget that there are any Southern peo- 
ple who are not white. 
a 

The third annual con- 
Deep Waterways vention of the Atlantic 

Deep Waterways As- 
sociation was held at Providence, and 
has adjourned to hold its next meeting 
in Richmond, Va. The three days ses 
sion of the Association was marked with 
enthusiasm, and there were present 600 
delegates from all the Atlantic seaboard. 
The commercial interests of the East de- 
mand that the waterways system shall 
not stop with the water route from Chi- 
cago to New Orleans, and from Chicago 
to Montreal and New York. The survey 
from Boston to North Carolina has been 
practically completed. Estimates have 
been made for each section of the water- 
ways and inlets, while the routes have 
been selected, except from Boston to 
Narragansett Bay. The work that now 
remains to be done is to determine the 
width and depth requisite for each sec- 
tion. It is believed that this canal from 
Maine to Florida will not only greatly in- 
crease the safety of the vessels using it, 
but will remove barges and slow-moving 
transports out of the way of ocean travel, 
and in this way make the Atlantic Coast 
far safer for the line steamers. Regular 
ocean commerce is always liable to come 
in collision when barges break loose in 
a storm, or are cast adrift. It is strongly 
urged that this inland canal will go very 
far to bring back an American merchant 
marine. There are today but fourteen 
vessels flying the American flag, and 
only two that carry the American em- 
blem to foreign shores. 


& 


With Maine gone 
The Solid South Democratic and Ten- 

nessee likely to go Re- 
publican it would seem that the solid 
South and the solid North are breaking 
up simultaneously. But the State of 
Georgia is presenting a most peculiar sit- 
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uation. It will be recalled that Hoke 
Smith, who was Secretary of the Interior 
under Cleveland, beat the Democratic 
political machine some years ago and 
won the gubernatorial nomination on the 
rate and race questions. During his term 
of office he offended the corporations by 
dismissing Joseph E. Brown, the railroad 
commissioner supposed to be favorable to 
corporations. In turn Mr. Brown be- 
came a candidate for the gubernatorial 
nomination as a rival of Smith, and took 
from his former chief the customary sec- 
ond nomination. But hardly had Brown 
finished out half his term before the time 
for the next primary, which is tanta- 
mount to an election; and Smith, whose 
favorite doctrines had been attacked in 
a message by Governor Brown to the 
Legislature, again entered the race, and 
by a few thousand votes he won the 
gubernatorial nomination over Brown, 
altho Smith’s victory cost him over 
$7,000 more than both years’ salary of 
the office will yield. But the story does 
not end here. Meanwhile, Thomas E. 
Watson, formerly Presidential nominee 
of the Populists, had returned to the 
Democratic fold. Offended by the high- 
handed methods employed by the Smith 
faction in even denying a voice to the 
Brown faction in the nominating conven- 
tion, altho Governor Brown received 
only 3,000 votes less than former Gov- 
ernor Smith, Watson, in a series of pub- 
lic speches, is calling upon Governor 
Brown to run as an independent, and it 
would seem that the Governor is not 
wholly averse to the suggestion. If the 
Republican party in the State, which Mr. 
Taft is attempting to reconstruct by ap- 
pointing only white men to office, had 
any real stamina and would put out a 
full State ticket there might be some hope 
of still further making inroads into the 
solid South. 


, Food for reflection may 
— and be found in a magazine 

— article by one K. Tajimi, 
quoted in a recent issue of the Japan 
Weekly Mail. His paper is entitled, 
“Why Are Our Traders in China De- 
feated by the Germans?” Some Amer- 
icans will be surprised. that such an arti- 
cle can, indeed, be written. For the 
Japanese have great advantages in Ori- 
ental competition; in race and in place 





they are so much nearer than their rivals 
to the potential customer. Part of this 
advantage seems to have been lost thru 
the arrogance of success, as Korean 
sympathy was long since sacrificed. For 
Mr. Tajimi finds that Japanese traders 
neglect to study Chinese customs and 
usages. They hold aloof from the popu- 
lation, fraternizing only with fellow 
countrymen and with Europeans. Now 
the Germans adopt better tactics. There 
are today over two hundred German 
traders in China who have donned Chi- 
nese dress. Many more have, without 
going so far, won favor by displaying 
sympathy with that people in all possible 
ways. Japan has made the mistake of 
imitating the Occidental in his scorn for 
the inefficient. But now that her chief 
commercial rival has seen the impor- 
tance of assuming, if not really feeling, 
the equality of the races and the nation- 
alities—while sales are going on—Japan 
may be expected to become as benevolent 
as Hans himself What of Uncle Sam, 
meanwhile? 


& 


We have the Latin 
text of the papal 
order which directs 
that children shall be admitted to the 
sacrament at the age of seven instead of 
from nine to fourteen. It is given out 
by the “Congregation of Sacraments,” 
and it lays down the old rule of the 
Church that the bread of the sacrament 
is to be given to children when they have 
reached the “age of discretion,” which is 
explained as the age when they can sin 
by understanding the difference between 
right and wrong, and can distinguish be- 
tween ordinary bread and the consecrated 
bread and take it with devotion. It is not 
required, they say, that children shall 
have a full knowledge of religion, but 
only a moderate power of discernment. 
Accordingly the “age of discretion” is 
more fully defined. It is “about the sev- 
enth year or a little more or even less.” 
From this age children should go to con- 
fession and communion. “After this first 
confession and communion the child 
ought to learn his whole catechism by de- 
grees, according to the measure of his 
intelligence.” The proper understanding 
of religion to be required of him is “that 
in which he can so distinguish eucharistic 
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bread from-common bread that he can 
approach the holy eucharist with such 
devotion as befits his years.” The rest 
of the document is given to the proper 
instruction of children after their first 
communion and the insistence on fre- 
quent confession and communion. This 
new rule, which is really revolutionary, 
will make a difference in.our religious 
census. Hitherto all born as Catholics 
have been counted as communicants after 
they have reached the age of nine years, 
and the total number for the United 
States is 12,079,142, almost double the 
number, 6,231,417, given by the Census 
of 1890. Probably the age of nine is 
considerably below the age at which con- 
firmation usually has taken place. The 
method has been to receive reports from 
all the dioceses of the total Catholic 
nopulation, and then deduct 15 per cent. 
for those under nine; but hereafter the 
age will have to be reduced to seven, 
adding some tens of thousands more. A 
similar method applied to Protestant de- 
nominations would vastly enlarge the 
number of their adherents. 
ad 

We welcome the announcement that 
from the 1st of October The Interior, of 
Chicago, and The Westminster, of Phila- 
delphia, will be consolidated under the 
name of The Continent, the purpose be- 
ing to issue from its main office in Chi- 
cago what will be truly a national Pres- 
byterian paper, the denominational papers 
hitherto having been local. The plan is 
a good one, and the spirit of the two 
journals has been generous and liberal, 
for the direction given to The Interior by 
Dr. Gray has never been lost. The Con- 
tinent will start off by sending William 
T. Ellis, distinguished as traveler and 
journalist, thru Asia Minor, Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia, Arabia, Egypt, India and 
China to report on the movements that 
are transforming all these old lands. We 
heartily commend the journal to Presby- 
terians and others. 


sf 
Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, of Co- 
lumbia College, has been sued for 
breach of promise, and the woman has 
given some of his letters to be printed. 
The result is that he has been asked to 
resign his professorship, which he re- 
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fuses to do, on the ground that the 
woman has tried to blackmail him and 
has forged the letters. That is reason- 
able, if true; but it is not reasonable 
that to protect himself he should put in 
parallel columns the list of Latin books 
he has published while professor, against 
the blank column of nothing that some 
of his associates have written. It is not 
pertinent to the case and not courteous. 
His industry is much to his credit and 
their sterility may be to their discredit, 
but all this has nothing to do with a 
breach of promise. 


The leading Irish members of Parlia- 
ment are in this country, holding meet- 
ings to collect Irish money to support 
Irish members of Parliament who are 
trying to secure for the people of Ire- 
land the local self-government which all 
of our States enjoy. It is all right that 
they should get help here; but we 
wonder why the English Laborites do 
not follow the Irish example now that 
the British courts forbid the labor 
unions to pay the salaries of their mem- 
bers of Parliament. 


That over twenty seamen should have 
been drowned in smooth water in New 
York harbor, while going in a launch 
from the shore to their vessel seems in- 
credible. The midshipman in command 
jumped into the water and saved ten of 
his men; but why could not seamen 
swim? College boys are taught to swim 
as a part of their education nowadays. 
Such inability is a disgrace to the serv- 


_ice, for their life is on the water. 


& 

In our last issue we gave not quite cor- 
rectly the political question in Nebraska 
as to the eight o’clock closing hour for 
saloons. Such a law was enacted in 1909 
and the question is as to its repeal. Mr 
Dahlman, Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor, says he will not use his influence 
to repeal the law, but if the Legislature 
does repeal it he will not veto it. Mr. 
Bryan refuses to speak for Dahlman. 

Sd 

The West Point cadets seem to have 

adopted the tactics of the suffraget pris- 


- oners, but we hope that our Government 


will not resort to British methods to 
make them eat. 
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“He Can Who Thinks He Can” 


THE life insurance agent can who 
thinks he can. That is to say success in 
soliciting depends to a very large extent 
on self-confidence. Success or failure is 
controlled more than we sometimes think 
by mental attitude. The agent who says 
“T can” or “I will” is a thousand times 
more likely to write applications than is 
the same agent dominated by the thought 
“T can’t.” Will power is transcendent. 
It overcomes obstacles as nothing else 
can. The secret of salesmanship is to be 
able to project the seller’s personality 
into the buyer, so that by means of 
psychology, or whatever it is, the buyer 
vields to the subtile influence of the seller 
and there is merchandizing in its perfec- 
tion. Life insurance is to a very large 
extent based upon salesmanship, for all 
that governs the one governs the other. 
If the agent has no confidence in him- 
self how on earth can he inspire confi- 
dence on the part of others? The an- 
swer obviously is, he cannot! Think suc- 
cess and think it hard enough and suc- 
cess will come. Think failure and that, 
too, is certain. No man can tell what his 
power is or what he can do until he tries. 
That is the vital test, trial. If the insur- 
ance agent is mentally equipped as he 
should be and he only thinks he can, then 
he can. There may be a forcing process 
required. There may be a need of every 
energy. There may be a dozen other re- 
quirements, but in due time there will be 
a harvest if he faints not. “He can who 
thinks he can.” These words are full of 
hope and cheer. They open up vistas 
and they make for achievement as noth- 
ing else will or ever will. The agent may 
not dream. He must work and work 
hard. By day or by night or even both 
by day and by night. The time and labor 
spent are nothing provided there be 
triumph at last. Wishing for something, 
wishing for prospects, wishing for con- 
tracts, wishing for houses and lands is 
all very well as an inspiration, but wish- 
ing is all very intangible and must be fol- 


lowed up by a very vigorous campaign 
in which endeavor, enthusiasm, deter- 
mination and grit are judiciously mingled 
and intermingled. And the sooner all 
this is done the better it will be for the 
agent as well as the prospect. 


& 


Recut’s Broadway Agency of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company sends out cards timed to reach 
men on their natal days and reading: 

“On this your birthday accept my best wishes 
for joy, happiness, good health and the re- 
ward of successful endeavor.” 

“Sincerely yours, 
“RupoLtpH REcHT. 
“Three-Twenty Broadway.” 


& 


Goop intentions are excellent, but they 
do not serve any good purpose as paving 
stones. It is far better, for example, to 
have a $1,000 or a $2,000 policy in force 
in case you die than to have had the good 
intention of taking out a $5,000 or $10,- 
000 policy but which never materialized 
because of a sad neglect on the part of 
the dead one. : 

& 


The following is a good story irre- 
spective of whether or not it is true: 

A tady came down from upstairs and 
asked the manager of the summer hotel 
if she could get a glass of water at once. 
“Why, certainly, madam,” said the man- 
ager, filling up a glass from the water- 
cooler. Two minutes later she was back 
in the office again. “I don’t like to 
trouble you,” she said, “but could I get 
another glass of water right away?” 
“No trouble at all, madam,” said the 
manager, handing her another glass 
Two minutes later she appeared again. 
This time she asked for two glasses. 
“Certainly, madam,” said the affable 
manager, “but could T inquire what you 
are doing with so much water?” 
“Well,” she said, “I don’t want to 
frighten you, but my room is on fire and 
I’m trying to put it out.”—Eastern Un- 
derwriter. 
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The Illinois Central Frauds 


In the year which ended with June last 
the net earnings of the. Illinois Central 
Railroad Company were only slightly in 
excess of the sum required for the 7 per 
cent. dividend. Altho the gross receipts 
increased by 9 per cent., the increase of 
expenditures was nearly 14 per cent. A 
large part of this increase was due to the 
frauds of prominent officers and their 
confederates in connection with the re- 
pairs of freight cars. The cost of freight 
car maintenance during the year was 
almost $8,000,000, altho it had been less 
than $4,000,000 in 1906. In the last 
named year the cost of repairs per car 
for each mile was 82 cents. This cost 
rose to $1.11 in 1907, $1.05 in 1908, $1.30 
in 1909, and $1.52 in 1910, when the cor- 
responding cost on the Union Pacific 
(which controls the Illinois Central) was 
only 64 cents. In the annual report, is- 
sued last week, President Harahan said: 


“The excessive cost of repairs to freight 
train cars, which had increased steadily for 
several years past, and particularly the ex- 
tremely heavy cost of repairs made during the 
current year, attracted attention and a thoro 
investigation was institifted in the early part 
of the present calendar year. 

“The disclosures resulting from this inves- 
tigation have shown that, thru the collu- 
sion of a number of your company’s most trust- 
ed officials and certain car repair companies, 
your company has been defrauded of an 
amount estimated at from $1,000,000 to $1,500,- 


“Settlements of the civil suits against two 
of the car companies involved have been made, 
and the amount recovered was credited to the 
account ‘Freight Train Cars—Repairs’ during 
the current year. The Board of Directors is 
pursuing this matter to a conclusion and will 
vigorously prosecute criminally all persons en- 
gaged in this conspiracy.” 

An impression prevails that the com- 
pany’s loss on account of these frauds 
considefably exceeds $1,500,000. The 
increase of the cost of freight car repairs 
last year was $1,605,471, and the thieves 
have been at work for three or four 
years. The great difference between the 
mile rate of cost on the Illinois Central 
and the mile rate on the Union Pacific 
and other roads should have excited the 
suspicions of directors and honest offi- 
cers two or three years ago. Careful in- 


quiry may show that other companies 
have suffered by similar frauds. 

Testimony given at Chicago last week 
in the case against General Manager 
Harriman and others shows what the 
methods of the thieves were. Two of 
them have made full confessions. There 
is no longer any mystery about the death 
of Ira G. Rawn, formerly vice-president 
of the company, who died in his house, 
last July, of a bullet wound. Foreseeing 
exposure, he committed suicide. His 
family asserted that he had been shot by 
a burglar. Rawn held stock in the 
thieving repair companies and also ex- 
acted from them $15 for every car sent 
to their shops. When he died he was 
president of the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railroad Company. 


a 


__+++-A company of Mexican capitalists 
is about to place contracts for an irriga- 
tion project involving an expenditure of 
$10,000,000 and providing for the irriga- 
tion of 600,000 acres lying near the Rio 
Grande and between Matamoros and the 
San Juan River. A great dam across 
the San Juan near its mouth will divert 
nearly all its waters into the company’s 
main canal, which will be 63 miles long. 


....In the first year of the new tariff 
trade between the States and the Philip- 
pine Islands increased 84 per cent. Im- 
ports from the islands rose to $18,917,- 
372, and the exports to them were $17.- 
517,675. The increase of sugar import- 
ed was from $1,129,750 in 1909 to $5.- 
126,707 in 1910. The value of cigars 
and cigarettes brought to the States ad- 
vanced from only $5,374 to $1,832,970. 


...-A reduction of the size of our 
paper currency is under contemplation at 
the Treasury Department. When this is 
accomplished, the nineteen miscellaneous 
portraits upon the issues now current will 
be replaced by nine designs selected with 
some regard to the importance and posi- 
tion of their subjects in American his- 
tory. The size of the bills, which are 
now 3.04 inches wide by 7.28 long, will 
probably be 214 inches wide by 6 inches 


long. 





